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zor Apple 
and Potato 
Farm 
Storage 


Concrete is the perma- 
nent building material 
to use in building your 
storage cellar or storage 
house, 


Off season marketing, 
made possible by good 
storage, brings higher 
prices that soon return 
the cost of the concrete 


cellar. 


Booklet Gives Plans 
and Instructions 


Complete plans and con- 
struction details for any 
size storage cellar are 
given in our new book- 
let on farm storage. 


Write today for your free copy. 
PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


A national organization to improve and 
the uses of concrete 























| chance to get thru the next winter? 
| article on page 8 makes some suggestions. 





MICHIGAN 
STAVES! 108 
STAVE 

Send for catalog illustrating exclusive 
Michigan features. We erect silo for 


you. Filling time is on the way. 
vestigate this life-time silo now! 
MICHIGAN SILO 











KOVAR (New) Cultivator 
Has Made Good! 


Wise 
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Hundreds of farmers all over the 
middle-west are enthusiastic with 
the work of the New KOVAR in the 
field. 


As a Quack Grass Digger, Alfalfa 
Cultivator and a general purpose 
land cultivator for summer fallow- 


ing and preparing land for crops, 


the New KOVAR makes a 100% 
seed bed. Fall is the best time to 
work quack grass. 


~ The KOVAR Machine will be ex- 
hibited at the 
Sept. 1-8 


Minnesota State Fair . . . 

lowa State Fair . =. . ~. Ang. 22-31 
Wisconsin State Fair . . Aug. 27-Sept. 1 
South Dakota State Fair . . Sept. 10-14 


JOS. J. KOVAR*CO,. . 


OWATONNA, MINN. 
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TWO FARM On page 3 we reprint the 
PROGRAMS sections dealing with agri- 
culture from the speeches of the two 
presidential candidates this week. Which 
do you think comes the nearer to the de- 
mands made by farm organizations? 
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WITH FLOOD Judging from the letters 
IN AFRICA we get, the travel arti- 
cles by Flood are being read about as ea- 
gerly as anything in the paper. Another 
installment appears on page 7. 


TESTING HOG The Swine Performance 

STRAINS Record at Ames is con- 
tinuing its work of checking up the pork 
producing ability of different strains of 
hogs. The article on page 6 tells how the 
work is being handled. 


AUTO TRIPS Miss Josephine Wylie tells 

IOWA about some picturesque 
parts of Iowa in the article on page 6. 
Keep this in mind when you plan your 
next auto trip... 


TO PREVENT A lot of alfalfa and 
WINTER KILLING clover was _killled 
out last winter. What can be done to 
give newly seeded or old fields a — 

he 


VOICE OF The letter page was crowd- 

THE FARM ed out this week, but a 
summary of the letters received is given 
on page 4, 


THE HOME 
DEPARTMENT 
the Hearts and Homes page this week— 


Baking powder breads 


|} page 14, 


HOW THE Crop reporters in differ- 
CROPS LOOK ent counties of the corn 
belt tell about the conditions in their sec- 
tions on page The editor has his 


weekly climatic estimate on corn yields | 


on page 4 


' THE MARKET There have been a num- 


SITUATION ber of changes in prices 
of farm products in the last week or so. 
Turn to the market page on page 20 and 
see how prices compare with pre-war and 
last year. 


FIXING UP There are a number of sug- 
THE HOME gestions on improvements 
in and around the farm home on page 15. 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ John P. Wallace 

SECTION tells about the op- 
portunities in Four-H and Lone Scout 
work in the leading article in the Boys’ 
and Girls’ Section, page 11. The Four-H 
Club girls’ page is on 12 and the Lone 
Scout page, together with star map, on 
page 13. 


HOW FAST This is the time of year 
CORN RIPENS when we all wonder a 


; good deal about the maturity of corn and 
} possible frosts. 


The editorial on page 5 
tells how long, on an.average, it takes 
corn to grow from planting to silk, from 
silk to milk and from milk to dent. 


NEW MACHINE TO HELP SOLVE 
DOCKAGE PROBLEM 


After many years of research and ex- 
perimentation a new disk recleaner for 
use on the decks of threshing machines 
for removing weed seeds and other dock- 
age from grain as it is threshed has been 
perfected and is available to thresher- 
men and farmers of the “dockage belt” 
for the harvest season. With the de- 
velopment of this recleaner, the four- 
fold advantage- of cleaning grain on the 
farm is secured for the farmer himself, 





| rather than the local or terminal elevator 


or flour mill. 

By cleaning his grain as it.is threshed, 
the grain grower automatically secures a 
valuable feed for his livestock, raises the 
grade of the grain, thus materially in- 
creasing the price per bushel which he re- 
eeives, saves the money he has been pay- 
ing to ship the dockage to market, and 
secures a weed-free seed supply for the 
next crop. z 

Portable recleaners have been’ available 
for some time, but many grain growers 
have not had the bin facilities or the de- 
sire to clean their grain before hauling it 
to market. The deck recleaner should re- 
move this objection to dockage removal 


son the farm. 








is the leading article on | 











BELLE CITY 


ONTINENTAL 
CORN PICKER 


Finish your corn harvest early this year—make it 
matter of days instead of weeks or months as when, 
you husk by hand. Get the corn in quickly when jgne he 
is ripe. Take no chance of having to work in mudg Mt’ a. 
snow way into winter, with spoiled, low-grade com, 


Better Corn—Bigger Profits 


Timely harvesting means better corn, that sells for higher pric, 
The labor-saving Continental cuts the cost of corn harvest in 
two. Thus you make more money all around. Many a Cont 
nental has paid for itself in a single season. 


The First Successful 
Tractor Mounted Corn Picker 


Mounted right on the Fordson, 
direct power drive, no dragging or 
slipping. Any Fordson has plenty 
of power to operate it. Gets down 
corn. Runsto end of row,turns short. 
Attached or detached in an hour. 


BE READY! 
Order Your Picker Now! 


Don’t wait— you might lose out. 
Write us today for the name of 
your nearest dealer. 


POWER EQUIPMENT 
- COMPANY 


Des Moines, Iowa 


SS 





DR. SALSBURY’S 


KAMALA 


WORM CAPSULES 


FOR CHICKENS AND TURKEYS 
Each capsule contains Kamala and other drugs that 
kill Tape, Round and Pin Worms. Nearly 10,000,- 
000 used by large breeders of poultry and state in- 
Pe ey No waste or guesswork, does not make 
irds sic 


50-$1.00, 100-$4.75, 200-$3.00. 500-$6.75, 
1,000-$12.00; postpaid and guaranteed. 
State age and breed of birds when ordering. 
DR. J. E. SALSBURY¥ 
200 WATER STREET CHARLES CITY, IOWA 


Specialist in Poultry Dise 
by Letter Free 
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Wha gtsmels.\ haaeay-vi) 1 
y _All Steel Chainless 
Bucket Elevator 


Elevates ear corn, 
wheat, oats. 60 bushels, 
three minutes, Catalog 
shows different types, 
also crib plans which 
save you money. 


Portable Elevator Mfg. Co. 











287 MeMunn Street Bloomington, Illinois 











Life Immunity With One Dose 


A patented process of chemica| 

sterilization makes the Frank 

lin brand non-toxic and power 
fully potent without harm tothe 
calf. Read the thrilling story 
of the conquest of Blacklegas 


amps 
‘Most 


ove! 


run 


told in the Calf Book. Sed 3, 


for free copy today. 


Be Lom. in Blackleg Serum Ca 
: en | _- —"° Ei Faso Meet 
ryt \ Amarillo Kansas City Wichiia 
REE fe oe 


Alliance Rapid City SantaMarn Cale 








For every need of 
Poultry and Livestock _ 
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BIDDING FOR THE FARM VOTE 


BAAN WEDNESDAY of this week, Governor 
Alfred E. Smith delivered his acceptance 
speech at Albany, N. Y. The day before, 

Zarhert Hoover made his second speech of the 

smpaign at West Branch, Iowa. 

% Most of our readers heard both these speech 
over the radio. In order to provide an op- 
portunity for them to check over the farm _ pro- 
vam of each candidate in detail, we are print- 
fe herewith the sections of each speech that 
jeal with agriculture. 

The fact that Governor Smith conferred with 
‘group of corn belt farm leaders last week 
nds some special interest to his comments on 
ericulture. It will be noted that he repeats 
he declaration Of the Democratic platform on 
he principle of the McNary-Haugen bill 
which was inserted at the request of the Corn 
Belt Committee and the Committee of Twenty- 
fwo. Smith said: 

“Publicity agents of the Republican ad- 
sinistration have written so many articles 
m our general prosperity, that they have 
prevented the average man from having a prop- 
r appreciation of the degree of distress exist- 
Wing today among farmers and stock raisers. 
Bfwm 1910 to the present time the farm debt 

finereased by tne striking sum of ten bil- 

of dollars, or from four billion to fourteen 

a dollars. The value of farm property be- 
1920-and 1925 decreased by twenty bil- 

lions Of dollars. This depression made itself 
felt in'an enormous increase of bank failures 

Win the agricultural districts. In 1927 there 

were 830 bank failures, with total liabilities of 
pver 270 millions of dollars, almost entirely in 

@ the agricultural section, as against 49 such fail- 

‘Bires during the last year of President Wilson’s 

‘administration. 


‘Farmer’s Income Not Sufficient 


® “The report of November 17, 1927, of a spe\ 


tial committee of the Association of Land Grant 
volleges and Universities states: ‘Incomes 
fom farming since 1920 have not been suffi- 

“ent to pay a fair return on the current value 

of capital used and a fair wage for the fgrmer’s_ 

labor, or to permit farm people to maintain a 

Standard of living comparable with other 

groups of like ability.’ The Business Men’s 

ission on Agriculture said in November, 
1927, ‘Since the war, the prices of farm prod- 
ucts have ‘persisted in an uneconomic and un- 
favorable adjustment to the general scale of 
prices of other goods and services,’ and ‘the 

‘Gsparity between urban and farm incomes has 

‘{mphasized the disparity in standards of liv- 

§ %8 m the rural and urban populations.’ ‘The 

Bp alte of farm land and farm property decreased 

Mavily in the post-war deflation’ and ‘large 

| 4 umbers of farmers have lost ali their property 

pm sis process, ’ 

, We have not merely a problem of helping 
armer. While agriculture is one of the most 
idualized and independent of enterprises, 
48 the report of the Business Men’s Com- 
wt points out, “Agriculture is essentially 

ie function, affected with a clear and un- 
able public interest.’ The country is 
momic whole. If the buying power of 
ire Is impaired, the farmer makes fewer 
main street. The shop owner suffers 
he has lost a large part of his trade. 

Manufacturer who supplies him likewise 

48 does the wage earner, because the 
er is compelled to curtail his pro- 
And the banker cannot collect his 
ely extend further credit. This 
annot be a healthy, strong economic 


body if one of its members, so fundamentally 
important as agriculture, is sick almost to the 
point of economic death. 

‘‘The normal market among the farmers of 
this country for the products of industry is ten 
billions of dollars. Our export market according 
to latest available figures is, exclusive of agri- 
eultural products, approximately one billion, 
six hundred millions of dollars. These large 
figures furnish striking indication of the seri- 
ous blow to national prosperity as a whole 
which is struck when the buying power of the 
farmer is paralyzed. 

‘“When, therefore, I say that I am in accord 
with our platform declaration that the solution 
of this problem must be a prime and immediate 
concern of the Democratic administration, I 
make no class appeal. I am stating a proposi- 
tion as vital to the welfare of business as of 
agriculture. 

‘*With the exception of the administration of 
Cleveland and Wilson, the government of this 
country has been in Republican hands for half 
acentury. For nearly eight years the president 





WHICH IS THE HIGHER BID? 


Key sentences from the two speeches are: 


Hoover: ‘‘A federal farm board is to 
be set up with the necessary powers and re- 
sources to assist the industry to meet not 
alone the varied problems of today, but 
those which may arise in the future.... It 
is not by these proposals intended to put 
the government into the control of the busi- 
ness of agriculture, nor to subsidize prices 
of farm products and pay the losses thereon 
either by the federal treasury or by a tax 
or fee on the farmer.’’ 

Smith: ‘‘Our platform declares for the 
development of cooperative marketing and 
an earnest endeavor to solve the problem of 
the distribution of the cost of dealing with 
crop surpluses over the marketed unit of 
the crop whose producers are benefited by 
such assistance. Only the mechanics re- 
main to be devised. I propose to substitute 
action for inaction and friendliness for hos- 
tility.’’ 











and congress have been Republican. What has 
been done to solve this problem? Many prom- 
ises were made which have never been fulfilled. 
Certainly the promise of relief by tariff has not 
been fulfilled. 

‘‘The tariff is ineffective on commodities of 
which there is exportable surplus without con- 
trolled sale of the surplus. Our platform points 
the way to make the tariff effective for crops of 
which we produce a surplus. There has been 
government interference with laws of supply 
and demand to benefit industry, commerce and 
finance. 
ness, industry and finance would have been 
helped more if proper attention had been given | 
to the condition of agriculture. Nothing of sub- 
stance has been done to bring this basie part of 
our national life into conformity with the 
economic system that has been set up by law. 
Government should interfere as little as pos- 
sible with business. But if it does interfere with 
one phase of economic life, be it by tariff, by 
assistance to merchant marine, by control of the 
flow of money and capital thru the banking sys- 
tem, it is bad logic, bad economies and an aban- 


It has been one-sided because ee 


Hoover and Smith Tell What They Intend to Do for Agriculture 


donment of government responsibility to say 
that as to agriculture alone, the government 
should not aid. 

‘‘Twice a Republican congress has passed leg- 
islation only to have it vetoed by a president of 
their own party, and whether the veto of that 
specific measure was right or wrong, it is undis- 
puted that no adequate substitute was ever rec- 
ommended to the congress by the president and 
that no constructive plan of relief was ever 
formulated by any leader of the Republican 
party in place of the plan which -its congress 
passed and its president vetoed. Only caustic 
criticism and bitter denunciation were pro- 
voked in the minds of the Republican leaders 
in answer to the nation-wide appeal for a sane 
endeavor to meet this crisis. 

‘Cooperative, coordinated marketing and 
warehousing of surplus farm products is essen- 
tial just as coordinated, cooperative control of 
the flow of capital was found necessary to the 
regulation of our country’s finances. To ac- 
complish financial stability,.the Federal Re- 
serve System was called into being by a Demo- 
cratic administration. The question for agri- 
culture is complex. Any plan devised must 
also be coordinated with the other phases of 
our business institutions. Our platform de- 
clares for the development of cooperative mar- 
keting and an earnest endeavor to solve the 
problem of the distribution of the cost of deal- 
ing with crop surpluses over the marketed unit 
of the crop whose producers are benefited by 
such assistance. Only the mechanics remain to 
be devised. -I propose to substitute action for 
inaction and friendliness for hostility. .In my 
administration of the government of my state, I 
called into conference those best equipped on 
the particular subject in hand. I shall follow 
that course with regard to agriculture. Farmers 
and farm leaders with such constructive aid as 
will come from sound economists and fair mind- 
ed leaders of finance and business must work: 
out the detail. There are varying plans for the 
attainment of the end which is to be accom- 
plished. Such plans should be subjected at once 
to searching, able and fair-minded analysis, be- 
cause the interests of all require that the solu- 
tion shall be economically sound. 

*‘Tf I am elected, I shall immediately after 
election ask leaders of the type I have named, 
irrespective of party, to enter upon this task. I 
shall join with them in the discharge of their 
duties during the coming winter and present to 
Congress immediately upon its convening, the 
solution recommended by the body of men best 
fitted to render this signal service to the nation. 
I shall support the activities of this body until 
a satisfactory law is placed upon the statute 
books.”’ 


What Hoover Proposes to Do 


At West Branch, Hoover, who was expected 
to go into the details of his farm program, 
spent most of his time in reminiscences of early © 
days in Iowa. On agricultural legislation, he 
said: 
‘‘In my acceptance speech ten days ago, I 
made an extended statement upon the legisla- 
tive proposals for relief to the agricultural in- 
dustry which the Republican party has put for- 
ward in its platform. You would not wish me 
to take your time to review that statement. I 
should, however, like to emphasize that the 
spirit of those legislative proposals is to work 
out a more economical and stable marketing 
system. A federal farm board is to be set up 
with the necessary powers and resources to as- 
sist the industry to (Concluded on page 18) 
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RELIEF TO THE POOR FARMER OR RE: 
LIEF FROM POOR FARMING 


HE Brooklyn Eagle in a recent statement 
said, in referring to the farmer: .‘‘Many 

of them lack the understanding to make use of 
modern methods and of the abundance of infor- 
mation which the public agencies supply. ... 
City folks may well ask themselves whether the 


country owes relief to the poor farmer or 
whether it ought not rather to find a way of 
relief from poor farming.”’ 

Probably the Teaders of Wallaces’ Farmer 
produce corn and hogs more cheaply than any 
other large group of farmers anywhere in the 
world. Of course, they can still make many im- 
provements both in the art of corn growing and 

the science of feeding the corn to hogs. 
Nevertheless, we are certain that the average 
farmer producing corn and hogs has increased 
his efficiency during the past thirty years even 
more rapidly than any city industry of similar 
Nege. Of course, in the production of automo- 
biles and tires and other recently established 
industries it has been possible for labor to dou- 
ble and treble its efficiency within a period of 
ten or fifteen years. But in the old established 
industries where the possibilities of invention 
are not so great we see no indication that the 
men of the cities are more entitled to credit for 
unusual efficiency than the men on the farm. 

This is especially true-when we take into ac- 
count the fact that the farms are run by several 
million independent managers. What would 
happen to the automobile business if there were 
a million different men each producing two or 
three automobiles? Some of them would, of 
course, be much more efficient than others. 
Moreover, there would be no possible way of 
making the less efficient producers as effective 
as the more efficient. There have always been 
differences in men and there always will be. By 
scientifie research, experimenting, ete., it is 
\ possible to raise the efficiency of the entire 
group. But it is also true that methods of this 
sort widen the differences between the poor 
man and the good man. 

We find that the people who criticise agricul- 
ture for lack of efficiency are nearly always 
thinking about corporation farming. Like 
Thomas D. Campbell, the Montana wheat king, 
they look forward to the day when there will 


‘that production. 


be agrieudtural corporations as large as United 
States Steel or General Motors. In that day 
family sized farms will not be so common and 
there will be millions of hired men who live 
in villages and go out to their work every day 
in the corporation busses. 

In addition, we would like to eall to the at- 
tention of the Brooklyn Eagle the fact that if 
our poor farmers were as efficient as our best 
farmers the vol-me of agricultural output 
would be so great that corn would be selling at 
20 cents a bushel and hogs for $3 a hundred. 
Moreover, the reason agricultural products are 
so. unduly cheap today is because agricultural 
efficiency has been increased so rapidly during 
the past fifteen years by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, the agricultural ‘ex- 
periment stations, the county agents and the 
farm papers. 


/ We intend that the readers of Wallaces’ 


Farmer shall be kept fully posted as to all of 
the new methods which make for increased ef- 
ficiency. At the same time we shall continue 
to warn the nation that the present agricultural 
problem is not a matter of lack of efficiency in 
production but a lack of control in handling 


~ 





WOMEN WARRIORS 


NCE in awhile we are reminded that fiction 
occasionally does have some foundation in 
fact. Everybody remembers the standard story 
and the moving picture plot, where the heroine 
disguises herself as a man and wins the battle 
of Yorktown for Washington or saves Grant at 
Vicksburg. The usual variety of moving pic- 
ture heroine wouldn’t be likely to fool a near- 
sighted person in the dark, and that fact has 
made most of us a little skeptical about whether 
things like this actually ever happen. 

It seems that they have. The death of a 
Sioux City woman, Mrs. Satronia Hunt, at the 
age of ninety-five, brought out some interest- 
ing reminiscences from the pension bureau. 
Mrs. Hunt, it seems, served as an enlisted 
‘¢man’’ for a short time in the Civil war. The 
pension bureau reports, however, that there 
were two women soldiers who served long 
enough to be entitled to a pension. One wag in 
the Revolution and the other in the Civil war. 

The Revolutionary warrior was a Massachu- 
setts woman who enlisted in Massachusetts in 
1781 and served until 1783. Her identity was 
revealed after the war, and in 1838 congress 
passed a special bill for the relief of her heirs. 
She was described in the bill as ‘‘ Deborah Gan- 
nett, a soldier of the Revolution.”’ 

The other woman soldier came from Illinois. 
She enlisted as a private in Company G of the 
Ninety-fifth Illinois Infantry in August, 1862, 
and was mustered out in August, 1865. She 
went thru the entire campaign with the Ninety- 
fifth Illinois; was at Vicksburg, Red River, 
Nashville and a dozen other battles. After the 
war she worked on farms in Illinois, still mas- 
querading as a man, and finally retired to a 
Soldiers’ home. Her secret was not revealed 
until shortly before her death. 

If we saw this in,a story, we would say that 
the author was stretching his imagination be- 
yond the limit. The pension bureau, however, 
is not in the business: of. turning out imagina- 
tive literature. Apparently the line of women 
warriors did not die out with Boadicea and-th 
Amazons. , 





OUTDOOR TOILETS 


T WAS some years ago that an indignant 

subscriber stopped her subscription because 
Uncle Henry was ‘‘indelicate’’ enough—the 
adjective is the lady’s—to make some plain re- 
marks about outdoor toilets. We are about to 
run the same hazard. 

Sarah Bonebright-Brewer, author of that 
fine study of pioneer life, ‘‘The Founding of 
Neweastle,’’ in that book said flatly: ‘‘Out- 


house accommodations were the thick : 
a couple of fallen tree-trunks; one feet 
one for women.’’ How far have we COME gy, 
that day? Not far enough. es: 
For once we are not going to say anya. 
about septic tanks and water systems ed 
like. This is the sort of thing to haye jf, 
ean. Your state college or our engineering 4 
itor, will give you advice on installine . 


equipment. Too many, however, figure tall Califo 


they will do the thing right some day and ing 
meantime permit conditions that are a mon, 
to health. 
' Right. now, therefore, we are making this 
eral recommendation. -As soon as you cans 
a spare day, dig a.new vault, a deep one, Yo 
the outhouse. Put a box of quick lime jp qi 
house with a small shovel in it. See thats 
lime is used frequently. 

We know how easy it is to put off a mean wg 
like this. It’s no special pleasure to write ah 
it. But do it anyway. The health of you a 


A 
Apothe 


i 


n a¥ 
ate D 


your family is worth a little work. Health sim hee bt 
involved in this. Ask your doctor if you don ofthe t 
believe us, Or ask yourself. You know yim AGr 


enough. And now get. busy. 





CORN WEATHER 


OST of last week it was four or five & 

grees above normal and there was yey} 
little rain until late in the week. Drouth aj 
heat did a little damage to the crops in gpoj 
here and there. On the whole, however, pr 
pects are for a bumper crop, especially g 
Towa. 

Following is our estimate as of August ¥ 
1928, as‘compared with the government Augg 
1 estimate, the final last. year and the ten-yey 
average: ; 

CORN YIELD, IN MILLIONS OF BUSHELS 
Govt. Est. Our Est. Govt.’27 191 
Aug. 1,’28 Aug. 20,28 Final Ayer, 

488 505 387 433) 

360 352 254 

181 172 132. 

146 142 110 if 

189 193 173 

267 270 291° 

182 189 177s 


Illinois 
Indiana 


Missouri 
Nebraska 
Kansas 





THE VOICE OF THE FARM 


EADERS will be interested in the trend cf 

the letters that are coming in from sie 
seribers on the presidential campaign. Lat 
week, forty-seven contributions to the Voiced 
the Farm, on this subject, were received. Ser 
enteen favored Smith; eighteen favored Hoor. 
er; twelve were neutral. 

Most of the Smith votes seemed to be intent: 
ed as a rebuke to the Hoover-Coolidge fam 
program. of the last few years. Most of the 
Hoover votes were intended as a rebuke to te} 
wets. There was little real enthusiasm fot 
either candidate. Probably half the letters & 
pressed the wish that there were a real dty 
and real farm relief candidate in the contest. | 





' THE CURTIS CURE 


day ca 
points 
dam al 
ects. 1 
er farm 
eulty W 
that it 
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In tl 
about t 
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They h 
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EJISTORY moves in eycles. It has been sevel® 


years since we had a joint congression#l 
committee on agriculture; now Senator Curis 
believes it is time to have another one. It ¥ 
be remembered that the chairman of the lat 
joint committee was Sidney Anderson, wi 
later went with the millers and became a P& 
sistent opponent of the: MeNary-Haugen ! 
That joint committee published extensive f : 
ings which have now been forgotten. 
We might suggest to Senator Curtis that we 
have had fact-finding committees for se 
years. The time has finally come for actio™ 





COMMENT NEXT WEEK ‘ 


COPIES of the addresses of the two Pr. 
dential candidates were not received Wi 

just. before press time. Editorial com 

therefore will be delayed until the next 18s 
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1LUS TROUBLES IN CALIFORNIA 







wnia increased 43 per cent. 
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bringing new land under cultivation. 


ast Of 


ELS 
thing like the necessary price for what is left. 


$998 the farmers as from the very practical-minded 
MM bankers who have taken over a good deal of the 
808 raisin grape acreage. 

Developments like these give new ammuni- 


of new irrigated sections so long as the question 
of the farm surplus is with us. It will also be 
worth while to watch how well the banker pro- 
gram works out with the raisin growers. Cold- 
blooded reasoning of the type that can decide 
that if half a crop brings more money than a 
Whole crop, the best thing to do is to destroy 
the half has been common among industrialists 
but not among farmers. Alongside of this how 
half-hearted look the experiments of Iowa 
farmers in burning corn as a coal substitute in 
big corn years. 


¢ 





HOW FAST DOES CORN RIPEN? 


AN IOWA reader writes: 

- “How long does it take corn to go from 
Planting to silk, from silk to milk and from 
milk to dent ?”’ 

- With Reid corn on ordinary soil in the or- 
vet diary season it takes about sixty-five days 
maf qm planting to silking. If the weather is 


rtis Teal cold it may take seventy-five days, and if 


wil #18 hot it may take only fifty-five days. 
ust | . Prom silk to milk it takes about twenty days. 
rho ‘Apparently neither the variety nor tempera- 
ver fm ME Ror soil fertility has so very much to do 
is ith determining the length of time between 
sing and roasting ears. Like the period of 
‘Ststation in animals, this period seems to be 
Tarly well fixed. 

; the time corn reaches the roasting ear 
age until it is ripe ordinarily takes thirty or 

days. Weather seems to have some in- 
nee on the rapidity of this process. To 
extent the final ripening processes are a 
ter of getting rid of moisture; warm, dry 
t during late August and September un- 
¥ Fipens the corn up much faster. On 
pe, we can say it takes corn about 

















fg surplus problem, it seems, isn’t confined 
the corn and wheat country. Out in 
nia production of a number of crops has: 
od to the point where severe losses are 
taken by the growers. In the six-year 
following the war the fruit acreage in 
It is still 
It is estimated now that by 1930 
; will be a further increase of 30 per cent 
ar acreage, 29 per cent in figs and 10 per 


What was the cause of the over-production ? 
ime eause was the fact that staple crops were 
: a poor price back in the days just after the 
lear Folks who had been raising wheat and 
born and barley went into the fruit business. 
‘Another cause has been the way in which land 
‘gttlement has been boomed by California real 
siate men and by the state. Far more land has 
Bich brought under cultivation than the needs 


AGrange meeting out in California the other 
day called attention very vigorously to these 
B onts and also protested against the Boulder 
Bim and the Columbia basin irrigation proj- 
ets. This Grange meeting pointed out, as oth- 
er farm groups have done, that the main diffi- 
qulty with the farmer now was the surplus and 
inl that it was idiotic for the government to en- 
qurage the increasing of this surplus by 


In the meantime, what is going to be done 
about this surplus of different erops? Various 
methods have been suggested. The most dras- 
fie plan is being followed by the raisin growers. 
They have decided that it will be necessary that 
half of the 1928 crop be left on the vines or be 
destroyed in order to let the industry get any- 


This program, it seems, comes not so much from 


tim to those who are opposing the opening up 


rs from silking- until-it is-ripe; but’. 


that the weather during late August and early 
September ‘has a lot to do with just how fast 
the final ripening processes go on. The variety 
has some effect because it seems that those 
sorts which have small ears and a rather 
shallow kernel will go thru the final ripening 
process in about a week’s less time than the 
large-eared, deep-kerneled varieties. Krug 
corn, for instance, oftentimes tassels a few days 
later than ordinary Reid Yellow Dent, but at 
the same time ripens its ears a few days earlier 
in the fall because the kernels are not quite so 
deep. Rough corn apparently is a little like 
sweet corn in its final ripening process. The 
kernels remains puffy for quite a while before 
they are finally dry enough to cause the hull 
to fold in at the crown and thus produce the 
typical rough dent. 





CAMPAIGN FUNDS 


TAPOLEON insisted that Providence was 
always on the side of the heaviest artillery, 
and a similar sardonic comment will come to the 
mind of anyone who looks over the records of 
campaign expenditures in presidential years. In 
checking over a recent summary of expendi- 
tures from 1860 on, it seems that without excep- 
tion the party with the heaviest campaign fund 
has won the presidential election. 

It is, of course, true that before 1908 no very 
reliable estimates are available, and even after 
1908 the parties have shown extraordinary skill 
in concealing some portion of the money they 
spent for this purpose. It should be remem- 
bered that Sinclair’s contribution of $160,000 
to help pay off the Republican campaign deficit 
in 1923 only came to light a few months ago. It 
is also true that a possible exception should be 
made to the rule that the biggest campaign 
fund always wins in the ease of the year of 
1912. In that campaign, the Democratic nation- 
al committee reported spending more than did 
the national Republican committee, but the ex- 
penditures of the Republican state committees 
were greatly in excess of those of the Demo- 
eratic state committees. 

The three big money campaigns were those 
of 1896, 1920 and 1924. In 1896, the McKinley 
fund went around $3,500,000, a figure which 
was not approached again until 1920, when the 
total expenditures of the Republican national 
committee went over $4,000,000. The Republi- 
can \national expenditures in 1924 went over 
$3,000,000. Perhaps it should be added that the 
Republican state committees in 1920 spent in 
addition* $2,500,000, and almost as much in 
1924. 

For a long time different federal and state 
leaders have been urging some inexpensive way 
to get party arguments before the people, in 
order that there would not be the temptation 
for parties to sell out to big contributors. 
Roosevelt hoped to check large contributions by 
proposing a measure to make campaign contri- 
butions public. The federal corrupt practices 
law has helped to keep out a few congressmen 
whose offices had been bought by excessive 
eampaign funds. As far back as 1907, Roose- 
velt suggested that congress might properly 
provide an appropriation for the legitimate 
campaign expenses of each great party, on the 
ground that it is to the interest of the nation 
to see that information on the different issues 
at stake should be put before the people, and 
that each group should have a chance to do this. 
This proposal was revived later by McAdoo, 
who added that even tho it did require large 
appropriations, the people in the end would 
save enormous sums, for it would then no long- 
er be necessary to pass laws ‘‘to reimburse 
crooked politicians for what they put into cam- 
paign expenses.’’ 

States have tried different methods of get- 
ting at this problem. Colorado suggested at one 
time that a state appropriation, based on the 
number of votes cast, be given to different par- 


ties, to be used to put their ease before the peo-- 


ple. Oregon for some years has put out a pam- 
phlet before the primaries and before election, 
in which space is sold at a fixed and fairly low 
rate, so that the different candidates ean state 
their case. This pamphlet is mailed by the 
state to every registered voter in Oregon. 








| Qdds and Ends 














ARLY in August I had the pleasure of visit- 
ing the farm of Charley Hearst, president 
of the Iowa Farm Bureau Federation. Charley 
was not there but I got acquainted with his two 
sons and his wife who are running the farm 
while Mr. Hearst is down at Des Moines doing 
his best to help the Iowa farmer. I have al- 
ways seen Charley in action in cities like Des 
Moines, Chicago or Washington, and it was 
pleasant, therefore, to see the farm which Char- 
ley received from his father and is passing on 
to his sons. There are 400 acres in it and it 
lays as nice as almost any land in Iowa, being 
decidedly better than most of the land in 
Blackhawk county. 

The two sons, James and Charley, Jr., are 
between twenty and thirty years of age and are 
keeping abreast with all that is new in agri- 
culture. They are growing Velvet barley this 
year, for instance, and are delighted with the 
easy shocking. They are trying out a little hy- 
brid corn and are experimenting with a new 
type of corn cultivator which is being manu- 
faectured in northeastern Iowa. This corn eul- 
tivator has a special arrangement for moving 
-the shovels which are nearest to the corn row 
separate from the rest of the shovels. This 
makes it easier to work close to the corn with- 
out danger. This is the first year of the ex- 
periment but apparently the new tool is well 
worth while. James, because his health will 
not permit him to do many kinds of farm work, 
has done an unusual amount of reading and 
writing. I do not follow the literary world 
much, but they tell me that he is one of the 
best of our younger Iowa writers. At any rate 
I know that he has’a good knowledge of both 
seientifie and practical agriculture and that 
Charles Hearst, Sr., has a right to be mighty 
proud of both his farm and his family. 





ROFESSOR J. B. WENTZ, who is crop ex- 

perimentalist at the Agricultural College at 
Ames, told me an interesting story the other 
day of crossing Marquis and Early Java wheat. 
Both of these sorts are spring wheats: and, be- 
fore the Marquis was imported into this coun- 
try from Canada, the Early Java was the most 
popular spring wheat in Iowa. It is a bearded 
wheat whereas the Marquis is smooth. Profes- 
sor Wentz has been wondering if bearded 
wheats are not better yielders than smooth 
wheats. He knows in the case of barley it has 
been definitely proved that the beard has some- 
thing to do with the yielding power. Asa rule 
he believes that the Early Java is a more pro- 
ductive spring wheat under Iowa conditions 
than the Marquis. However both evidently 
have some qualities not possessed by the other 
and so Professor Wentz has been interested in 
making some selections out of the cross of the 
two. His experiment is not completed, but so 
far the bearded selections have given much bet- 
ter yields than the smooth sorts. It would seem 
that it is possible to get a much higher yielding 
spring wheat for Iowa than the Marquis. 

H. A. WALLACE. 





Jesus commends the altruistic as opposed to the 
selfish life. And when we come to think it over, 
underneath it all lies the soundest philosophy. The 
only way a character worth while can be formed is 
by doing good to others. The only class of men that 
are ever remembered with a desirable remembrance 
is the class of men who have lived altruistic lives. 
The names of the selfish and unjust are practically 


forgotten by the time monuments are erected over 
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ADVENTURING WITH AN AUTO IN IOWA 


A Ramble in Which Old Houses, Farm and Village, Parks and Churches Figure 


HAVE always wanted to take that sort of 
I jaunt where one starts out with no special 

purpose but to go ‘‘for to see,’’ and .the 
other week I did it. We had a kind of notion, 
another young woman and myself, that we 
wanted to do some scouting in’ eastern and 
northeastern Iowa, that we would slip down 
roads not yet discovered by the highway com- 
mission, and therefore not busy and dusty with 
tourist travel, whenever possible. Just because 
a map shows no roads in certain places is no 
sign they don’t exist, we found. The roads that 
went in the direction we thought we wanted to 
go weren’t so good, some of them. In places 


we found them hilly, very narrow, rocky and » 


rough and full of uncertain curves and bridges, 
all of which made them the more interesting 
and, at times, exciting. 
With one of those gay maps that the oil sta- 
tions hand out, we started out in the friend’s 
new ear, a light, small, good affair that was 
fine for hill driving and the sort of roads just 
mentioned. We inadvertently chose high noon 
of the hottest day of the summer to start out. 
The city streets were sizzling and it was a relief 
to get out of town. Rain struck us about two 
hours out from Des Moines and continued with 
us until we reached Cedar Rapids. From then 
on it was so cool that we found extra blankets 
eomfortable and the last night we spent in a 
little cabin on the heights above McGregor, 
Iowa, we actually used both our coats and a 
floor rug in addition to a pair of 
blankets, and then wished we had a 
fire to dress by in the morning. All 
of which seems far-fetched in July. 


Out of the Rain Belt 


The heavy rainfall made us a little 
fearful that we might not get into 
the country that we wanted to see. 
On the advice of oil station attend- 
ants along the way we hung close to 
the paving as far as Dewitt, and took 
another main road up to Maquoketa. 
Here we discovered the rain had not 
been as general as we feared. and 
even with the lowering skies off to 
the southwest it didn’t seem likely 
that it would rain soon since it re- 
mained cool. So we took a dirt road 
up over the hills in a northwesterly 


TESTING OUT PORK PRODUCING STRAINS 


Swine Performance Record at Ames Will Help Guide Hog Breeders 


ord were started at Ames, Iowa, last fall. 
The primary object of these tests is to 
determine the strains that are the most econom- 
ieal in producing pork and also those that kill 
out the best and furnish the greatest per cent 


f eet for the Swine Performance Rec- 


of cuts that are in demand. It is hoped that 
these two essentials may be combined in one 
strain and the most profitable ones may be 
determined. 


Four pigs are entered from one litter. The - 


feed consumed from the time the pigs are sixty- 
five days of age until they reach 225 pounds is 
recorded ; then two pigs are slaughtered. Daily 
gain, time required to reach 225 pounds and 
amount of feed required per hundred pounds 
gain are ascertained. Information is gained in 
slaughtering as to the value of the carcass from 
the econsumer’s standpoint. No one is‘able to 
determine with the eye these two most impor- 
tant functions of the hog; it can only be de- 
termined thru some such test. It has been con- 
elusively proved that the ability, to gain eco- 
nomically and produce a certain type of car- 
eass can be transmitted thru certain strains. It 
is hoped that these strains can be found and the 
buyers may purchase their breeding stock with 
more certainty than they do at present. 

~The first group -of pigs was fed at the 


_.. swine performance test plant last winter and 


- By Josephine Wolie 


direction from Maquoketa to the Morehead 
eaves, now a state park. 

Fortunately for us it wasn’t a busy day in 
the park and so W. H. Morehead, eustodian of 
the park and former owner of the land, and in- 
cidentally a resident there for a little more than 
seventy years, took us around and told us some- 
thing of the park’s history, and his own family 
history.. The original Morehead, grandfather 
of W. H. Morehead, got this land from the gov- 
ernment back in the late forties. Mr. More- 
head couldn’t recall just the date. 


Natural Bridge One of Park’s Wonders 


The caves were a great surprise and the first 
adventure of the trip. The caves, by the way, 
are only one of the many kinds of scenery that 
the park offers. There is a natural bridge that 
I thought compared very favorably with the 
one down in Virginia, and which spans a valley 
at a height of fifty feet and is 300 feet long 
and wide enough for a road over the top. You 
enter the park over another natural bridge 
which is lower and a great deal wider. A petri- 
fied forest which is accessible only to good 
climbers wearing old clothes (as the way is 
underground and narrow and slimy, due to 
water seepage) is another wonder of the place. 

The caves were creepy places but most inter- 
esting. After seeing them I have no yearning 


to become a cave explorer, tho. Our guide» 
a powerful flashlight, pointing it at the y, 
and ceilings here and there to show ug 
queer things as a horses hind foot, tu, 
tracks (very much oversize but perfeg 
form), a lion’s head, and any number of » 
asses and cavernous openings that went ha 
farther than the light could penetrate, It ws 
exciting and thrilling at times. Particyis 
so when Mr. Morehead’s grandson, who age 
panied us, mentioned that there might } 
snakes and flashed his light about to try to fiy 
some. It seemed like an ideal place for any gy 
of reptilian life, and I confess I was somewhs 
relieved when we got out of that partieyg 
cave which was so winding and dark that ym 
could not see your hand ahead of you. It yg 
over 200 feet thru this particular cave » 
guide told us. And we saw not a single sn; 
altho rattlers are occasionally seen up in 
part of the country. 
From the park we took a short-cut over th 


hills to Bellevue, on the Mississippi, abqiiiy 


twenty-two miles away. We could have taken 


better road, altho only a dirt road, from My | 


quoketa, but a narrow road leading off in » 
easterly direction looked interesting and y 


took it. Which is after all excuse enough fgg fia 


taking any road, especially when you are jug 


out seeing and going no place in particular, im 


This was one of those washboard roads wher 
you go up one hill and down another with great 
regularity, and occasionally follow 
little valley to go around the big 





A stone farm house in Jackson county, Iowa. It was built in 1852. 


By Guy Bush 


the results will be released in the near future. 
The second group are starting off in good 
shape. I spent a few hours recently at the 
plant, watching the pigs and visiting with those 
in charge. The pigs entered are much more 
uniform than those of last year’s test and final 
results should not show such a wide variation 
in feed requirements. This is merely @ guess 
for I am ready to admit that I am unable to 
pick, entirely by observation, the animals that 
ean be fed out and will dress out the best. 
Owing to the fact that all entrants are dry 


- lot fed, it is possible that the summer lots will 


not feed as economically as some lots did in the 
winter test, due to the heat. The shelter is 
ideally arranged so that the back and front of 
each shed are open-to allow the best of circula- 
tion. One-third of the shelter is so pocketed 
that pigs can move into that, portion if ehilly 
and be out of the draft. 


Breeders Interested in the Test 


Upon inquiry we found that several large 
breeding plants were represented in this test. 
Firms who have. had a reputation in the past 
for developing their herds along sound lines 
are always ready to improve them, thru the aid 


of any agency of merit. This class of breeders 


hills. It is not the kind of road forg 
big car that is slow on the turn, buf 
our skeeter-like car did it gracefully, 


and I might add, almost unconscious. 


ly, for it gave us not the least com My 


cern and left us free to enjoy the@® 
scenery. ef 


Eastern Iowa Has Scenery 


And eastern Iowa is certainly 
seenic!. When I think how far | 
have driven and entrained ere this) 
to see scenery it makes me feel a lit 
tle bit ashamed that I came so late to” 
this part of the country which is les’ 
than 200 miles away from home. © 

Traveling by sense of direction a 
the byways (Concluded on page 8); 


o 


will always find themselves with a ready 
market. : 
The only change made in the feed this year 
was the addition of one element to the mine 
mixture. They are getting self-fed shelled com 
in one feeder. A mixture of 60 pounds tank! 
age, 15 pounds linseed meal, 10 pounds cotton 
seed meal, 12 pounds alfalfa meal and 3 pounds, 


mineral mixture were in a second feeder. This” 
mineral mixture is also placed in a third feeder” 
so that pigs requiring more than they get in the | 
supplemental feed may have access to aly | 


amount their system requires. ; 
Much valuable information is available @ 
any breeder who enters this test in regard @ 


SPTTELFPErsreeees? Est EEE TSE 


PTERFERESEL 


the merits of his strain. The results of one tet & 


can not be taken as conclusive but will giv@ 
one an indication of what may be expected. _ 
Results of this test may be fairly uniform Te 
gardless of the fact that-several breeds are Teh 
resented. If they are, it is probable that the 
feed requirement per 100 pounds gain will be 
so high that there will be unlimited possibiliti 
in discovering strains or combinations 
strains that will better each season’s reco 
Should some breeder be so fortunate as to ft 
nish a litter that would require as little as 
pounds of feed to produce 100 pounds gai 


‘still have a desirable carcass, he would be. 


with a running start. 
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TRAVELING WITH FLOOD IN AFRICA 
A Lion Serenade and a Broken Foot 


the Thirty Years’ war, so the 
ans tell us, ended eventual- 
there’s a seven-year limit on 
y. they say. But in the mean- 
‘ye got to keep on scratching. 
this kind of blind optimism 
ot Jim and-me plugging away 
ar day and week after week un- 
miles had stretched into the 
s, the time had lengthened 
ths, and our beards grew 
But if it took a 


i In all the ages of the 
sk Continent nothing on wheels had 
passed that way before so there 
veally no hurry. But one doesn’t 
to spend one’s life, or lose it 
her, fighting the bush and sand in 
ag 


Straight Across the Desert 


» had finally reached Mao, north- 

of Africa’s lake of mystery, Chad, 

jeer a camel trail that had only once 
‘afore felt the roll of a wheel of any 
tind «Three years before, a French 
niitary expedition with army tanks, 
wenillar wheels, machine guns, and 
s young army of mechanics and help- 
va after months of preparation had 
Healy reached this same French fort 
fst Mao, But here they turned south, 
st the devil and the desert behind 
em and retreated to the firmer 
round and better roads in the region 


-gage, gasoline, spare parts, and food, 


except the absolute bare necessities, 
followed us on our little camel cara- 
van. We'd struggle on ahead to the 
next French fort along our route and 
there sit down to rest and eat and ar- 
gue prohibition with the French offi- 
cers until our camels would catch up 
two or three days later. Then we'd 
get a fresh bunch of camels, load them 
up and start out again for the next 
fort, usually 100 or 200 miles away. 
Altogether we used this camel trans- 
port for at least 2,000 miles of bad go- 
ing. That made slow travel. 

In between forts the semi-desert 
lands on the edge of the great Sahara 
were mostly a monotony of broad 
sandy plains. These miles and miles 
of rolling land with low hills always 
to be climbed or skirted around were 
sometimes broken by a higher range 
of deep, soft dunes that broke our 
hearts as well. Occasionally we'd 
chug down into a cuvette, a wide, flat 
basin that drained hundreds of square 
miles of surrounding hinterland. In 
any other country these cuvettes 
would have been lakes but here they 
were simply moist places with a high 
enough water table underground so 
that sometimes wells were dug and 


approach to English the Glovers had 
heard for several months. 

They. had been entirely out of any 
food for weeks except what they could 
kill or purchase from the natives. 
Happily our own camels with our pro- 
visions had kept up with us that day 
and so we broke out some cans of 
Scotch oatmeal, Australian butter, 
American mixed fruit, Portuguese 
sardines and English biscuits and let 
their African cook fix up a real meal. 
Then Mr. Glover, who was the photog- 
rapher with the first motor expedition 
from Capetown to Cairo several years 
ago, told of death-dry days in Tibesti, 
seven days between water holes, of 
their brush with the robbers who had 
attacked but had been driven away by 
the Glovers and their cameleers, of the 
mythical white unicorn he had been 
sent to find and found, of the 2,000 na- 
tives clamoring for the meat of an ele- 
phant he had shot in the region south 
of Chad, and of the fortitude of his lit- 
tle ninety-five-pound wife who had 
made the whole trek with him and 
looked even then fit enough to lick 
any other part of Africa yet unlicked. 


Two Brittle Bones Crack 


There came another red letter day, 


his own clay pot and bade him run 
along. 

There came.the hot afternoon when 
Wwe chugged across the sandy parade 
grounds and stopped before the gates 
of the big French fort at Ati, while 
the commandant and all his officers 
rubbed their eyes and wondered. They 
hadn’t been told we were coming and 
the sight of two motorcyclists in their 
military dooryard where nothing on 
wheels had ever been before was a 
surprise that needed investigation be- 
fore they could risk a welcome. The 
three white sergeants martialed their 
black troops in skirmish formation be- 
fore the “bureau.” The commandant 
himself, intrepid guardian of the colo- 


-nial French frontier,- stepped forward 


to parley-vous with the strange invad-, 
ers on wheels. We looked tough 
enough, dirty, unshaven and disrepu- 
table. I don’t blame him for his cau- 
tion, especially since we had dropped 
from there desert skies unannounced. 


Not English—Americans 


“Bon jour, mon capitaine,” I greet- 
ed him warmly. I didn’t know we were 
unexpected and had anticipated the 
same warm welcome we'd received at 
all the other French forts. My friend- 
ly greeting didn’t help matters any; 
it only showed him that we weren’t 
French. Probably English. And the 
French and English as neighboring col- 
onizers aren’t any too friendly. “Nous 


hg of Chad. some green stuff could be grown. when I broke two bones in my good S0mmes ici, Lafayette,” I grinned this 
ollow gal We could do that too, for one way Whether there was water and a vil- right foot. A concealed stump was further bid for welcome. 

bioveg Mund another Jim and I had come thus “Qui sont vous?” demanded the 
j a hr with our little one-lunged motor- commandant, without ever offering to 


shake hands. And when a French- 
man doesn’t seize every opportunity 
to shake hands there is something 
wrong indeed. That finally woke me 


wkes and the prospect of better réads 
i the south was a welcome one in- 

~ We could follow the example 
and the trail of the retreating cater- 


mn, dui : 
efulh 
Selous. 


st com 


villar tanks or we could—at least Jim 
‘thought we could—strike straight on 

across the edge of the Sahara des- 
eit where nothing on wheels had ever 


‘Y Mien before. Here at Mao we must 


decide. 

’ At Mao, Jim decided. We would go 
straight east to the Red Sea. It was 
gilya couple of thousand miles. We 
fad thirty gallons of gasoline which 
the French government had furnished 


Bifor us at Mao at cost, only $3.60 per 


Bi tin of gas. 


fev? shes ESE 


lon. This seems high in a country 
here common labor is worth only one 

two nickels a day. We could have 
bought us each a plump young wife for 
less than the cost of one five-gallon 
It hardly seemed fair to 
the. women, or to us. Of course it was 
Mostly transportation charges. In ad- 
dition to the long ocean voyage to Af- 
tiea, the gasoline had to be carried 
#eventeen days on a river boat thru 
‘the Congo jungle and forty-five days 
‘M camels to reach us in that lonely 


corner of the Sahara. 


No Rent or Board Bill 


oney we spent on gasoline we 

saved on board and room and on our 
Ow camel baggage transport. The 
best and most board I ever had in my 
‘was given us without even the 
at every one of the isolated 

forts that fringed the edge of 


@ Great Desert and which marked 


‘trail to the Red Sea, And in be- 
h the forts, with two million 
@ miles of desert to choose from, 
Was no one to charge us rent. 

our baggage transport, it was 
er than having the outfit of cam- 
sented to us. From Rig-Rig to 

We had four men, five camels and 

horse, and the total charge for six 

; going and returning, was 126 
8 or $6.30 for the whole caravan. 

‘Paid that much in Iowa to get 
Out of one mud hole. 

n Mao to the edge of the Nile 
it was all very much the same. 
land miles of caravan trail and 
mile a fight. Sometimes we'd 
day and make twenty miles 
stimes if we were lucky we'd 
sity. Those were long days, 
traveled light, all our bag- 





Relieving the camels of the sidecars and putting them back on the bikes. 


lage or not we welcomed the cuvettes. 
The soil was stiff enough so we could 
at least change out of low gear for a 
mile or two, even if we did always 
maore than make up for it by pushing 
our motorcycles up out of the basin on 
the other side. 

Thus it went for days and weeks 
and months. Broad plains and deep, 
soft sand. Rolling hills and sand. 
(High, steep dunes and sand. Some- 
times an area of high bunch grass so 
high we’d have to stop and stand up 
on our luggage carrier occasionally to 
get our bearings, the clumps so thick 
we couldn’t dodge them and could 
only rack ourselves to pieces going 
over the tops. Sometimes in the cu- 
vettes a scrub bush growth so tangled 
and dense we’d have to feel our way 
thru a foot at a time. 


The Only White Woman 


There came the evening we found 
the Glovers. This English explorer 
and his wife had ventured into far 
away Tibesti in the heart of the Sa- 
hara in search of the white unicorn 
and -had been reported robbed and 
slain by the murderous Bedouins, who 
still raid caravans and steal slaves in 
that unpoliced desert. We chugged 
up to a mud rest house on the edge of 
a cuvette at the end of one terrific day 
and found the Glovers’. camels grum- 
bling in the brush compound. Mrs. 
Glover was the only white woman we 
saw in the two months of travel and 


our American accent was the nearest 


hidden in the sand just high enough to 
catch the toe of my shoe and just 
strong enough to bend the iron foot 
rest on my motorcycle entirely out of 
shape, even tho my foot, cushioned in 
between, broke. the force of the blow. 
Fortuately, we were about 800 miles 
from the nearest doctor and there was 
no way for him to travel but by camel. 
Since we could have no doctor I didn’t 
know until two months later than any- 
thing was broken and so we kept on 
going. A black “medicine man” tied 
up my foot, Jim jammed the pedal back 
into place and we were off again. 
There came the evening when we 
camped in a mud rest house beside the 
caravan trail and asked the village 
chief for water. He sent two women 
to the well which at that season of the 
year was two miles from the village. 
~When they finally appeared, each with 
a three-gallon pot of water on her 
head, we gave them a franc (five 
cents) each and put the water on to 
boil. An hour later fourteen naked 
black savages filed in thru the com- 
pound gate and each face was grin- 
ning under a big pot of water. They 
set their water pots down in a circle 
around our fire, bowed themselves to 
the sand before us and held out their 
hands for their franc. We had made 
the common American mistake of be- 
ing too liberal with our money when 
the women brought the first two pots 
and were expected to pay for that er- 
ror now. Instead, we graciously pre- 
sented each black business man with 


to the situation and I babbled a half- 
dozen paragraphs of French out of 
which he got the idea that we were 
driving motorcycles across Africa and, 
more important still, that we were 
Americans. Then we were welcomed 
indeed. The colored soldiers broke 
ranks and stacked their guns, the 
French sergeants shook our hands and 
the commandant kissed us on both 
grimy cheeks and ordered the post pig 
to be killed toute-de-suite. 

There came the never-to-be-forgot- 
ten day when the cuvettes were so 
large and frequent that we made 100 
miles in one day—the first time for 
two months. We stopped that night in 
the French fort at Oum Hadjir and 
heard the lions roar just outside the 
gate. “They only came to drink from 
the oasis lake,” explained the lieuten- 
ant in command. “They can’t get in- 
side the fort.” 

I have slept to the music of many a 
coyote chorus on my homestead in 
Wyoming, and the Klondike symphony 
put on nightly by those great mala- 
mute dogs in the Canadian Northwest 
have been as pleasant to me as the 
sleep from which they’ve waked me. 
But the roaring of a lion just outside 
one’s gate is a faunaphone lullaby that 
one can not forget. ice 

Our arrival in British territory 
again, the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and 
the Nile valley will be described next 
week. 





The cold storage holdings of butter 
on August 1 continued to show a small- 
er supply on hand than was the case 
one year ago. This fact, together 
with smaller receipts at the markets 
than last year, would give a plausible 
reason for expecting strong prices to 
continue for butterfat. 

The demand for dairy products for 
consumption as whole milk and to 
manufacture into ice cream also con- 
tinues strong. The prices which have 
been received by producers for milk 
used to distribute in cities has aver- 
aged considerably higher than for last 
year. All of these facts would tend 
to show that the returns from dairy 
production for the current year should 
be very satisfactory. 
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Adventuring With An Auto in Iowa 


(Continued from page 6) 


rather than by road signs on the high- 
ways led us past all sorts of interest- 
ing places like covered bridges, log 
houses,. old mills, quaint -country 
churches with tall spires, and a gfotto 
which we saw by taking what the map 
said was the wrong road. 

A little more than halfway across 
country on the way to Bellevue, we 
came upon an old stone house which 
had the appearance of having been 
there for some time. It stood on the 
top of a hill commanding a view in 
every direction. We were so inter- 
ested in the house with its four big 
stone chimney pots, two at each end, 
and its old-time windows, dozens of 
them and all made with the small 
panes, that we stopped the car and 
went in to see the place. Chiselled 
in a big stone at the top front of the 
house was the name Butterworth and 
the date 1852. 

Nearing Bellevue we got our first 
glimpse of the Mississippi and then 
eased_down onto the valley road that 
takes you into town. 

The chief beauty of the Belrevue 
State Park lies in its bluffy location 
overlooking the Mississippi from a 
great height. Had it been a clear day 
we would have been tempted to sit 
down and wait for the sunset, which 
we were told was a lovely sight off 
the point, with the hills in the back- 
ground. We learned that we had 
missed the loveliest sunset of the 
summer by just a day. 

We decided to take the river road 
from Bellevue to Dubuque. This is an- 
other road that does not appear on the 
maps. We made some inquiries, found 
that it was passable in dry weather, 
and that we got onto it by taking the 
road that led out of town to the north 
and following the right fork that led 
straight up the hill. That twenty-six 
miles from Bellevue to Dubuque was 
the most scenic of the whole trip. The 
road was pretty rocky in places, and 
there were three pretty steep hills and 
many hazardous little bridges around 
turns at the foot of hills, but we were 
up on the heights a great share of the 
time looking over harvest fields on one 
side and the river and woods on the 
other. 

After climbing to Eagle Point park in 
Dubuque and looking over the wooded 
hills on the Wisconsin side we de- 
cided we wanted to go over there. It 
seemed quite likely at this time that 
we could go as far north as McGregor 
and we had been told that it was only 
a little farther up there on the Wiscon- 
sin side. We found the part of Wis- 
consin that we traveled thru up to 
Prairie du Chien, which is just across 
the river from McGregor, very little 
different from the Iowa country we 
had just been over. 

In Prairie du Chien we set out to 
find the old fur trading building and 
landed instead at the old Dousman 
home, the first white man’s house in 
that part of the country, and the home 
of the man who handled the fur trad- 
ing business. Since we had made it 
a point to visit old houses, we decided 
to halt and see this one. Besides it 
was several hours before the last ferry 
across the river to McGregor. . 

The Dousman house, recently open- 
ed as a museum, is still a magnificent 
place tho it was built in the forties. 
The house stands on an old Indian 
mound a short distance back from the 
river. Houses for servants, stables, a 
fish pond, and flowing well are on the 
estate which occupies eighteen acres. 
The house was lived in by three gen- 
erations of the family, the last of the 
name having left it only twenty years 
ago after a series of tragedies which 
made the place no longer attractive to 
them. Among the interesting pieces 
of furniture which the house contains 
is a rosewood piano brought from 
France about 1850, and transported 
in pieces down to Prairie du Chien 
in canoes and by horseback. ‘ 

McGregor appealed to us as a pleas- 


ant place to spend the night and also 
some time sightseeing around. We 
found a cabin up on the heights look- 
ing down on the Mississippi and 
Prairie du Chien and settled down for 
the night. This was our last day and 
we had to begin to think about nosing 
the car homeward. After seeing the 
town and climbing up and over Pike’s 
Peak, which by the way is the original 
Pike’s Peak, and discovered by Zeb. 
elon Pike and named by him before he 
went out to Colorado, we took the 
first road away from the river going 
south. A farmer along the way as- 
sured us that this road eventually led 
to Guttenberg. This road was in the 
same class with the one from Bellevue 
to Dubuque, except it was not nearly 
so good. 

Guttenberg reminded me of the little 
Pennsylvania Dutch villages back east, 
with the houses built right onto the 
sidewalk. Some of them appeared to 





be very old, and we saw a great deal 
of iron filigree work on _ balconies, 
some of which was very lovely. One 
of the United States steamboats was 
tied up here and we went down and 
had a look at it and took some pic- 
tures. 

Our route from there took us thru 
Luxemburg. We left the river behind 
at Guttenburg, also hazardous roads, 
tho we still traveled on dirt roads. At 
Luxemburg where we might have 
taken a paved road on south, we hit 
off across the hills to Edgewood to 
see the ice cave over there. 

It was raining hard when we got 
to Strawberry Point and since it 
looked like it might rain for some 
hours to come, allowing us no more 
sightseeing before dark, we took the 
shortest hard surfaced road home. 


For the Two Row Surface 
Cultivator 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
In your Aug. 3 number of your pa- 


per you wanted to hear from some of 
the two row plow farmers. The two 

















Steamboat tied up at Guttenberg. 





row surface cultivator has been S0ing 
strong here for ten years, Mostly 
Tower. Our dealer sells a couple Car. 
loads every year. 

In some localities they want shove 
plows. You can do better work With 
the surface plow, which is mostly useq 
all three plowings. I use the two roy 
altogether, so do a good many of the 
other farmers. Now as to the kind of 
a job the two row does at threshing 
time you_can tell no difference in the 
cleanness of the corn, and you cag 
really tell no difference any time. 

R. E. ENNINGER. ' 

Ford county, Illinois. 





“Unfortunate Farmers” 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The article in “Odds and Ends” 
about the letter a sixty-three-year-ol@ 
farmer wrote on the fourteen Master 
Farmers and the fourteen most unfor. 
tunate farmers, and your answer, 
deeply interested me. Webster gives 
unfortunate ag meaning unlucky and 
unsuccessful by chance. Now, the 
question I wish to ask is, “Is there any 
luck connected with farming or does 
a man’s success or failure all depend 
on his ignorance or intelligence, his 
laziness, or his ambition, his slack 
business methods, or his good business 
methods, his lack of conveniences and 
up-to-date machinery, or his amount 
of the most modern conveniences and 
machinery” 

Are the hazards of health, weather 
and markets “luck” or are they cir 
cumstances that a Master Farmer can 
overcome? Can a man who labors un- 
der an overwhelming load of debt 
caused by deflated prices be a Master 
Farmer, or is that a matter of poor 
business judgment? 

WILBUR DAY. 

Washington County, Iowa. 
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insurance in force. 








The Central Life Assurance Society (Mutual) is 
now enjoying the soundest financial condition in 
its history. Conservative management is reflected 
in the steady, substantial growth of the company, 
which now has approximately $180,000,000.00 of 





Blue Ribbon Winner 


in the Champion Class among Life Insurance Companies 


hen You Come to the 


lowa State Fair, Aug. 22 to 31 


1S Sees a friendly invitation to you who will 
attend the Iowa State Fair to call at the 
Home Office of one of Iowa’s foremost mutual 
Life Insurance companies, now operating in 23 


The company’s record is one that merits 
confidence—and invites your consideration. 


CENTRAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


N THE NINE YEARS just past, Policyhold- 











ers and Beneficiaries have received, in 4 
cash, : - 
$14,041,474.34 7 € 
Admitted Assets are 7 
$27,644,323.01_ ae 
The unassigned Surplus is 7 An. 
approximately eaeebin 


$2,000,000.00 7 
4 


7 Central Life 
¢ Assurance Society, 


¢ Des Moines, lowa. 


7 Please furnish me com- 

7 plete information of your En- 

4 dowment at Age 65 Plan, with- 
out obligating me in-any way. 








4 
(MUTUAL) Z Name 
T. C. DENNY, President / Address 
HOME OFFICE: Insurance Exchange Building DES MOINES ra pee ST 
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| THE BADGER RUBBER WORKS 


e ‘CORDUROY TIRE COMPANY OF MICHIGAN 
_ THE DENMAN CORD TIRE CO. 
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The manufacturers listed below, 


( } hose familiar with tire history will re- 


_member the early experimental days when the 
‘only way a manufacturer could express his con- 
fidence in his product was by offering a definite 
mileage guarantee. 


They will recall how, due to misuse, the de- 
_ finite figure inevitably was pushed beyond all 
| sensible bounds. 


As tires improved in quality the whole theory 
and practice of “definite mileage” commit- 
ments was pushed into the background and 
finally rejected by standard tire companies as 
unfair and uneconomical to the tire-user. 


“EVERY PNEUMATIC TIRE OF OUR MANUFACTURE 
BEARING OUR NAME AND SERIAL NUMBER IS WAR- 
RANTED BY US AGAINST DEFECTS IN MATERIAL 
AND WORKMANSHIP DURING THE LIFE OF THE 
TIRE TO THE EXTENT THAT IF ANY TIRE FAILS 
BECAUSE OF SUGH DEFECT, WE WILL EITHER 
REPAIR THE TIRE OR MAKE A ~REASONABLE 
ALLOWANCE ON THE PURCHASE OF A NEW TIRE.” 





who produce 
lover 95% of the tires made in America, guarantee 
tires bearing their names and serial numbers 
against defects for the entire life of the tires 





It had proved itself to be fundamentally 
unsound. : 

Its abuse by unscrupulous drivers confronted 
the manufacturer with the alternatives of 
higher prices or lower quality to meet the added 
costs of unjustified allowances. 

Perhaps its most unfair feature was that it 
benefited the driver who misused his tires and 
misrepresented his mileage at the cost of the 
honest and careful driver who did not abuse 
his tires. 

Its passing was welcomed by trade and public 


alike because it had come to be used as an un- — 





Director General, THE RUBBER INSTITUTE, Inc. 


fair sales inducement rather than as a protection 
for the buyer. 

The industry then shifted from the costly 
advertising of mileage claims to the building of 
real mileage into the tires. 

As a result, tire values have steadily im- 
proved, to the benefit of all users alike, although 
prices are today the lowest in history. 

The prevailing practice of these manufac- 
turers, who produce over 95% of the tires in 
the United States, is expressed by the broadest 
standard tire guarantee in the history of the 
industry. 


The members of the Rubber Institute, Inc., listed below, warrant tires bearing their names and serial 
numbers to be free from all defects of material or workmanship. 


This warranty is unlimited as to time or mileage, the manufacturer’s responsibility continuing through- 


out the entire life of the tire. 


In case of the failure of the tire due to defect, no matter how far or how Jong that tire has traveled, fair 
and equitable adjustment will be made by the manufacturer on the basis of the tire’s normal expectancy 
of service had the defect not appeared. 


It is the intent and purpose of this warranty to assure the buyer a quality product capable of satisfactory 
performance, the responsibility for which the manufacturer of the tire hereby assumes. 





: —a guarantee broader inits protection to the individual, yet fairerinits 
_. operation to all, than anything now or ever placed before the public. 


AJAX RUBBER COMPANY, INC. 


j THE BRUNSWICK TIRE CORP. 
THE COLUMBUS TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
‘THE COOPER CORPORATION 


B DIAMOND RUBBER CO., INC. 

DP TIRE. & RUBBER CO. 

PIRE TIRE & RUBBER CORD. OF 8. 3. 
$ FALLS RUBBER COMPANY, INC. 





THE FEDERAL RUBBER CO. 
FIDELITY TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
THE FISK RUBBER COMPANY, INC. 
G. & J. TIRE CO. © 

THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
THE GIANT TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 

THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
HAMILTON RUBBER MFG. COMPANY 
HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO. 


HOOD RUBBER COMPANY 


McCLAREN RUBBER CO. 


INDIA TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY 
LAMBERT TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
LEVIATHAN TIRE & RUBBER CO. 

THE MANSFIELD TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
MARATHON RUBBER CO., INC. 


MICHELIN TIRE COMPANY 
THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY 
THE MOHAWK RUBBER COMPANY 


Members of THE RUBBER INSTITUTE, Incorporated 


MONARCH, THE HARTVILLE RUBBER CO. 
MURRAY RUBBER COMPANY 

THE NORTHERN RUBBER COMPANY 

THE NORWALK TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
OVERMAN CUSHION TIRE CO., INC, 
REVERE RUBBER CO. 

SAMSON TIRE & RUBBER CORP. 

THE SEIBERLING RUBBER COMPANY 
STANDARD FOUR TIRE COMPANY 
UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
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Helping Clover and Alfalfa to 
Live Thru the Winter 


A large amount of the alfalfa in Iowa 
and other north central states winter- 
killed the past winter. Much red clover 
also died as well as a considerable 
amount of sweet clover. Last winter 
furnished unfavorable weather for the 
nonhardy strains of alfalfa. 





There is still a large acreage of | 


alfalfa seeded in Iowa and the sur- 
rounding states that cannot withstand 
any but the most favorable winters. 
However, cutting too late caused a lot 
of thin stands and complete killing out 
even among hardy strains. Last spring 


’ I saw a field where the Grimm had 


winter killed badly but an adjoining 
patch, the seed coming from western 
South Dakota, survived well enough to 
leave. I questioned the farm operator. 
The Grimm had been cut somewhat 
later than the Dakota Common -for 
each crop in 1927. The third crop from 
the Grimm was removed about October 
1. No growth was made afterwards. 
The last cutting of the Dakota Com- 
mon had been made about three weeks 
earlier and the alfalfa had made a 
good after-growth. This saved the 
stand, I am convinced. 

I know a Montgomery county farmer 
who had a field from part of which he 
cut four crops in 1927. The last crop 
was cut late in September. The re- 
mainder of the field had three crops 
taken off. This spring the three-crop 
part was a little thin in spots, but the 
four-crop part averaged only about 
two live plants to the square rod. 

A Dallas county man who pastured 
part of his field of Grimm short till 
frost lost the stand, but the rest which 
was not pastured after September 10 
came thru nicely. 

Late cutting of new seeding sweet 
clover or close pasturing all fall, fre- 
quently had the same result. Numerous 
eases of winter-killing of biennial 
sweet clover were reported in Iowa 
last spring. In most cases except 
where the soil was acid or poorly 
drained, this winter-killing followed 
close pasturing all fall or the removal 
of a hay crop late in September or in 
October. 

The risk of winter-killing among all 


the legumes can be very materially | 


decreased by allowing for several 
weeks of growing weather after cut- 
ting the last crop of hay or closing the 
pasture season. This gives the plants 
time to make some growth and store 
up some reserve plant food in its roots. 
—J. W. 





Cutting Soybeans for Hay 
We are having more inquiries than 
usual this year about handling soy- 
beans for hay. The growth is so rank 
in many localities that the farmers are 
fearing that it may be unusually dif- 
ficult to cure the hay. 


The best time to cut soybeans for 
hay is when the lower leaves begin to 
fall. The beans may be cut earlier 
than this for hay but they are then 
much more difficult to cure and the 
yield is not quite so great. 
advisable to wait longer than this un- 


less the crop is to be cut with a binder. | 
The people who use a binder as a |} 


means of harvesting a hay crop have 
to let the beans get quite ripe in order 
to avoid spoiling in the binder bundles. 

Ordinarily it is best to cut soybeans 
with a mower and let them wilt for a 
day in the swath, for another day in 
the windrow and let them cure for sev- 
eral days in cocks. Some people avoid 
the extra labor of putting the soybeans 
in the cock by letting them cure in the 
windrow for several days. Of course 
fall rains oftentimes increase the dif- 
ficulties but fortunately soybean hay 
stands rain fairly well. 

Good soybean hay seems to be equal 
to alfalfa and it is worth while, there- 
fore, to go to some bother to.cure it 
properly even tho it does take a day 
or two longer to cure soybeans than 
it does alfalfa. 


It is not | 





SAVE IN SILO FILLING 


Methods That Cut Do 


wn the Labor Needed 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


O WIDEAWAKE dairyman doubts ; 

the value of silage as a milk pro- 
ducing feed nor that this is the most 
efficient way of utilizing as large a 
proportion of the corn crop as Can be 
taken care of in the silo. Many farm- 
ers, however, have found that the 
power and horse and man labor re- | 
quired make silo filling rather an ex- 
pensive operation, especially since it | 
comes at a time when farm help is 
scarce and high priced. 

The standard method now is to cut | 
the cern and bind it into bundles with 
a corn binder, pick the bundles up by 
hand and load them on a flat rack with 
a man on the rack to take the bundles 
and rick them, then haul the load to 
the silage cutter and unload them into 
the cutter by hand, the cut silage being | 
tramped by two or three men in the | 
silo. Often the binder must start a | 


day. or so- ahead of the wagons, and if 
a rain comes before the bundles are 


| about 16 feet long along the sides. 


greater, the second type (D-554) may 
be preferred. This is a little more dif- 
ficult to build but holds considerably 
more. “The rear wheels are old mower 
wheels, and the axle may be the mow- 
er axle or a piece of gas pipe of the 
proper size. The main support is a 
4 by 6 about 20 feet long, with 2 by 12’s 
All 
three of these are clamped to the iron 
axle, bolts thru the axle holding the 
wheels at the proper place. 

Another big labor saver is a bundle 
elevator on the corn binder, to elevate 
the bundles on to the rack as the 
wagons are driven along with the 
binder. 


half put on without picking bundles 
off the ground; but with the low 
racks, the load can be put on com- 
pletely from the elevator. Elevators 
of this type can be had with most corn 

































































binders at reasonable prices. About 
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Short Underslung Silage Wagon. 


picked up, much sand and dirt may be 
washed on to them, making a poorer 
quality of silage and dulling the cutter 
knives very quickly. How can this 
method be improved upon? 


Low Racks Help | 
One big improvement is to replace 
the usual high rack with low-down | 
ones, which can easily be made at 
home from material on almost any 
farm. The short underslung rack 
(D-522) is most commonly used and is 
made from an ordinary wagon gear 
and two poles or 4 by 6 timbers about 
eighteen feet long, with cross boards 
and end pieces arranged as shown. 
The main timbers are suspended be- 
low the wagon axles and the floor is 
only about 12°’ to 15 inches from the 
ground. One man can load this easily 
and quickly, thus saving one man. It 


the only objections to them are the | 


slightly increased draft and the tend- 
ency of the top to sway in rough 


| ground, but with proper support this * 


latter is not serious. 

Even better as a labpr saver is to 
pull both corn binder and low down 
wagon rack with a tractor. This gives 
a steady motion for the whole outfit, 
enables the man on the rack to load 

“easily, and allows the teams to spend 
their time hauling to and from the cut- 
ter. Under most conditions it will not 
be necessary to keep a man on the 
corn binder. 

It is very important if lost time is to 
be avoided that the corn binder be put 
in good shape and properly adjusted, 
that a tractor of sufficient power be 
used, and that the silage cutter be in 
good repair with an extra set of knives 
so a sharpened set be on hand all the 





is but little if any harder to pitch from 
these racks to the cutter than from the 
higher ones. If the distance to haul is | 


time. 
One of the hardest and most dis- 
agreeable parts of silo filling is tramp- 


Front Truck /s From A Low Truck heagon. 
Front Wheels Of Ordthary Wagon Car Belse7. 
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This saves much labor even | 
with the high racks, as the load can be | 

















ing the silage as it is put into the gi, 
and now many farmers are filling thei 
silos with scarcely any tramping, th 
saving several dollars in the cost of 
filling a silo. Some have a boy or may 


inside the silo to level off the silage. | 


while others do away entirely wit, 
anyone inside the silo, removing all 
but two or three sections of distribute, 
pipe and allowing the silage to fall and 
distribute itself. Very satisfactory Te 
sults are obtained by both methods, 
the silage being as good in quality ang 
as free from mold as by the time 
honored method of three trampers. Poy 
the last few years no tramping hag 
been done in any of the silos on thg: 
Wisconsin Experiment Station farm, 
and the college authorities are ¢op 
vinced that the method is thoroly prag 
tical. With this method ‘the silage 
should have plenty of moisture and the 
last few feet at the top should be we} 
tramped to act asa seal. A little mor 
settling can be expected and hence ap 
extension top or refilling is necessary 
if the full capacity of the silo is to be 
secured. 

One of the newest developments iq 
cutting the labor cost of silo filling jg 
by cutting up the silage in the field, 
The fields machine is pulled along the 
row by a tractor and the tractor power 
take-off drives the cutting knives. The 
stalks are cut up and blown into truckg_ 
or wagon boxes hauled along with the 
outfit, which are then taken to the 
silo and dumped into a tractor or 
motor driven blower which elevates it 
into the silo. This method does away 
with practically all the heavy labor, 
since boys or even women can drive 


| the wagons, and a man at the blower 
can help with the unloading. The chief 


objection is the rather heavy cost of 
the field equipment, but if several 
farmers go in together the cost will 
not be burdensome on any of them 
The blower can also be used for elevat- 
ing grain, drying corn, and so on. Quite 
a few of these machines are in use 
and are giving very satisfactory serv 
ice. . 


Trouble With Starter Motor 
‘Locking 


An Illinois reader writes: 

“Would like to know what causes 
my automobile starter to stick. It 
flies in all right, then sticks so I can not 
crank it with the hand crank, but have 
to get out and ‘set the car in gear and 
rock the car back and forth until it 
loosens up. I also know another car 
that acts much the same way, occas ~ 
ionally with the battery fully charged, 
What is the cause of this trouble and — 
how can it be remedied? Is a new 
flywheel necessary? Any suggestions 
will be appreciated.” 

Probably the most common causes 
of starting motors locking in this way 
is broken or damaged teeth either in 
the starting motor pinion or in the 
engine flywheel. Where the flywhed 
rim and starter pinion are exposed, 
it is a simple matter to examine them 
to see if this is the cause; where not 
exposed it is usually possible to ex- 
amine the flywheel rim by removing 
the clutch plate cover. If the pinion 
is bad, a new one is the best remedy. 
If the flywheel teeth are broken 4 
new flywheel can be installed, or the 





_cld flywheel can be put in a lathe and | 


the teeth turned off and a steel band 


| with ‘teeth on the outer surface cal 
be shrunk on the flywheel. 


Another common cause is too much 
grease and dirt or frozen mud or water 


' on either the flywheel cogs, the starter 


pinion, or the starting motor shaft. 
This will usually be stopped by clean 
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ing these parts thoroughly and keep 4 


ing them clean with-kerosene and 
light cylinder oil. 

Other causes are worn pinion, bent 
starting motor shaft, starting shaft 
out of proper alignment, weak battery, 
poor starting motor brushes or com- 
mutator, and so on. In’ any case, the 
proper thing is to get a competent 


mechanic to look it over carefully and © 


see just what the trouble is. Knowing 
the cause, you can then tell what call 
be done to remedy the trouble. . 
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~ TAKING ADVANTAGE OF OPPORTUNITIES 


This week and next week at the 
fowa State Fair there will be between 
1,500 and 2,000 Four-H Club boys and 
girls, practically every county in Iowa 
Deing represented by this splendid 
group of young folks. Their demon- 
strations and exhibits will show their 
accomplishments in Four-H Club work 
and I know of no more interesting 
feature of the Iowa State Fair. 

These boys and girls are representa- 
tive of the approximately 20,000 mem- 
pers of the Four-H Clubs in Iowa. 
It will be apparent to anyone who 
Jooks over their exhibits and watches 
their demonstrations, who visits the 
calf club show and the pig club show, 
that these young folks have taken 
splendid advantage of their oppor- 
tunities, and that they are developing 
leadership which means a whole lot 
to the future welfare of dgriculture in 
Jowa. I like the enthusiasm, the initia- 
tive, and the stick-to-itiveness of these 
‘Four-H Club boys and girls. I do not 
wonder that their leaders are proud 
of them, nor do I wonder that the boys 
and girls are proud of the leaders in 
Four-H Club work in our state, where 
the Four-H Club program originated. 
Indeed, I would say that the, young 
folks are exceedingly fortunate in 
their leadership. Not only those who 
give their whole time to the Four-H 
Club movement, but likewise the vol- 
unteer leaders all over the state are a 
wonderful group of farm men and 
women, who want to see that their 
boys and girls and their neighbor’s 
boys and girls get the greatest possible 
advantage from the club program. 
‘After all, what finer thing can older 
folks do than to encourage the boys 
‘and girls by taking an active interest 
in their work. It gives both the young 
folks and the older folks an added in- 
terest in life. The Four-H Club pro- 
gram is bound to grow because it gives 
tew interest to the boys and girls, 
teaches them how to work together 
and cooperate, and how to do useful 
and helpful things. 

The headquarters of the Four-H 
Club boys and girls is in the Educa- 
tional building. There you will find 
demonstrations of the work the young 
folks are doing; the girls’ style show, 
the refinishing furniture demonstra- 
tion, the canning elub work, cooking 
tub work, etc., which arte all worth 
watching. I hope to see the time when 
every farm boy and girl will be a 
Four-H Club worker, as I know it will 


develop them so that they will render 


More useful service in the future. . 
At the Iowa State Fair in the Edu- 

cational building this year our young 

folks will also find a Lone Scout 


booth and, likewise, a Troop Scout 
‘booth. As most of you know, Troop 


Seouting is the form the Scout organ- 


q ization takes in town. Eight or more 
boys are required to form a troop, 


and the boys have their Scout mem- 


| bership thru the troop. A Scoutmaster 
| is their leader, and there are five com- 


“mnitteemen, likewise volunteer work- 


€ts, who back up the Scoutmaster in 
his work. One of these committee- 





men, and sometimes two, generally at- 
every meeting of the Scout troop 


Which usually meets once a week. It is 


a fine program where the boys are 
brought close together, and can get 
the right kind Bh a troop committee 
and the right kind of a Scoutmaster 








to lead them. 


In some farming sections it is pos- 
sible to have a troop organization, and 
highly desirable if five men who are 
interested in boys will get back of the 
troop and see that the work is carried 
on as it should be carried on. It is 
not necessary, however, for the farm 
boys to wait for the organization of a 
troop to become members of the Boy 
Scouts of America, as they can register 
as Lone Scouts, get the Handbook and 
start to work on Scouting at once. 

As most of our young folks know, 
Wallaces’ Farmer organized the Wal- 
laces’ Farmer Tribe of Lone Scouts in 
December, 1924, and we have regi- 
stered approximately four thousand 
boys as members of our Tribe in the 
less than four years it has been in 
existence. Some of these Scouts have 
been able to join troops, and are now 
members of troops. Others, however, 
are ‘still working on the Lone Scout 
program, and they are doing a fine 
piece of work. These boys have shown 
splendid initiative, and that is one 


* grees, 


gives in detail the program of Scout- 
ing, tells how to pass the various de- 
illustrates the trees, flowers, 
shrubs, birds, animals that are com- 
mon to our state, and in such a way 
that the Scout is able to easily identify 
the various trees, birds, animals, etc. 
It tells how to make rope halters, illus- 
trating the various methods necessary, 
and describes the more than twenty 
different kinds of knots which the 
Scout learns to tie. It tells the Scout 
about the stars and the constellations 
in the sky at different periods and sea- 
sons; it tells him how to find his way 
by the use of the compass, how to build 
fires of various kinds with or without 
matches. The Scout Handbook is al- 
most, if not fully as interesting to the 
father and to the girls in the family as 
to the boys, because-it is so chuck full 
of practical information that it is 
bound to be interesting to all. 

We hope the :time will come when 
every farm boy twelve years of age 
or over will be not only a Four-H Club 
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during the inspection and placing. 





- MANICURING FOR THE FAIR 


Proper trimming and cleaning of the feet not only improves the appear- 
ance of the baby beef but makes easier the job of ——— him at attention 








thing we like about the farm boy. He 
doesn’t wait for someone to help him, 
but helps himself. The cost of mem- 
bership in our Tribe is 60 cents, which 
includes a year’s subscription to the 
Lone Scout News, and registers the 
Lone Scout as a member of the Boy 
Scouts of America in the Lone Scout 
Division at national headquarters. He 
receives from national headquarters 
“The Lone Seout,” the monthly pub- 
lication edited by Mr. O. H. Benson, 
who is director of the Department of 
Rural Scouting, and the man who 


‘founded the Four-H Club work when 


he was superintendent of Schools in 
Wright county, Iowa, more than twen- 
ty years ago. 

It doesn’t cost much for the boy 
twelve years of age or over to get into 
Scouting, and he must be that age in 
order to be eligible to membership. 
The 60 cents pays for the member- 
ship in our Tribe and registers him at 
national headquarters, and for 50 cents 
more he can buy the Scout Handbook, 
which is the most wonderful book for 
beys that has ever been published. It 





boy but likewise a Scout, as it seems 
to us the two programs work splen- 
didly together. For fnstance, the Four- 


H Club farm boys have calf clubs, pig . 


clubs, corn clubs, and perhaps some 
other clubs. Why not have a Four-H 
Scout Club? It would not only inter- 
est the boys in Scouting but likewise 
give them added interest in their Four- 
H Club work. If they had a Four-H 
Scout Club they would be sure to hold 
monthly meetings, and when a group 
of boys get together once a month, 
they are bound to have new and added 
interest. 

We do not know of any more help- 
ful thing our farm men could do than 
to take an interest in the Lone Scout 
Clubs, becoming the Lone Seout 
Guides of the clubs. We venture to 
say that the man who tried this out 
would get almost as much fun from 
the Scout work as the boy, as there 
are a lot of things in the Scout Hand- 
book which will help the man as well 


~ as the boy. 


Four-H Club boys who are not now 


Seouts and who are twelve years of 


age or over are cordially invited to 
visit the Lone Scout booth in the Edu- 
cational building at the fair, and ask 
any. questions they wish with regard 
to the program. They are also invited 
to join. Farm men who are interested 
in boys are likewise invited to visit 
the booth, and it goes without saying, 
also the mothers of the boys. We are 
sure that every farm father or mother 
who investigates the Scout program 
will want his boy to have the advan- 
tages of it, and he can enroll his boy 
and, leave an order for the Handbook 
at the state fair if he wishes, or he 
can write us direct in case he does 
not go to the state fair, and we will 
see that the boy is enrolled. The Lone 
Scout application blank for the Wal- 
laces’ Farmer Tribe will be found in 
this issue. 

Come on, boys, get into the game. 
It is a game worth playing. The Scout 
Oath and the Scout Law will appeal to 
every boy who wants to make the 
greatest possible development. There 
is real inspiration as well as practical 
benefit in the Lone Scout program. 

Hoping, therefore, that not only the 
farm boys twelve years of age or over 
who are not now Scouts but likewise 
the fathers and mothers of these boys 
will visit the Lone Scout exhibit at the 
Iowa State Fair and find out all about 
the program; also that they will study 
the Four-H program as that program 
for the girls is the finest thing that 
has ever been brought to farm folks, 
I am, 

Sineerely yours, 
JOHN P. WALLACE. 





By the Author of Speck and Bill 


Merritt P. Allen, the author of the 
Speck and Bill stories, which have de- 
lighted so many readers of Wallaces’ 


Farmer, has a new book out. It is 
published by Harpers (€$1.75) and is 
entitled “The Ghost of the Glimmer- 
glass.” Speck and Bill are not in this 
book, we are sorry to say, but two 
other boys, slightly older, are. One 
of them is left heir to some timber 
land in northern Yermont, and in 
order to try to raise money for college 
he and his chum go up to spend a sum- 
mer in logging off the tract. 

A lot of difficulties develop. © Their 
title to the land is disputed. They 
have a terrific job in learning how to 
handle the logs, and finally they are 
attacked- by what is known in the 
neighborhood as the ghost of the glim- 
merglass.. There was an old Indian 
story about the latter. It seems that 
the medicine man of the tribe had 
used this tract for the making of his 
own special magic. The Indians had 
been warned off of it by demonstra- 
tions of a very horrifying nature. 

The boys almost decided that the 
ghost of the medicine man had come 
back. Their French-Canadian helpers 
had no doubt of it at all and left them 
to get out the logs alone. Not only 
did the ghost have the ability to ap- 
pear in a blaze of light and vanish 
from land or water, but he also had 
the even worse habit of interfering 
with the logging operations. The storv 
of the boys’ campaign and their fina) 
solution of the mystery makes a highly 
entertaining book. Almost any boy or 
girl will like it, and, for that matter. 
most of their elders, too. 
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Josephine Arnquist’s Letter 


Dear Four-H Club Girls: 

By the time you read this letter your 
representatives will be at the Iowa 
State Fair’ uphoiding the ideals of all 
the Four-H’ers in your county. 

Last year ninety-six counties were 
represented in some way in the Four- 
Hi girls division at the fair. This year 
it is hoped that the ninety-nine coun- 
ties will be represented. Wouldn’t it 
be a splendid thing for the state to be 
100 per cent in this division? So many 
of the counties do their club work in 
a 100 per cent way, that the time is 
surely not far distant when the state 
will follow suit. 

Any girl sent by her. county to the 
fair will have an opportunity of 
spreading the message of Four-H to 
many hundreds of people. These girls 
will be thinking of you girls back 
home, whom they are representing. At 
the morning assembly, the evening 
parties, in the demonstrations, style 
shows, and health contests you will 
ever be in their minds. 

A brand new honor came to the Iowa 
Four-H girls two weeks ago, when an 
invitation came to the state office for 
the Four-H club girls to attend a youth 
foundation camp in Michigan for two 
weeks. Because the time was short, 
no contest could be held. Four girls 
were appointed to represent all of the 
girls of the state. Two collge girls 
and two high school girls. Miss Mary 
McPherson of Polk county, the 1923 
state president, and Miss Marjorie 
Bouck of Cerro Gordo county, a girl 
with an eleven-year club record to her 
credit, were the college girls chosen. 
Marjorie Theurer and Cleo Louck of 
Clay county, state champion, home fur- 
nishing team of 1926, were the high 
school girls. 

The Youth Foundation, an organiza- 
tion for the promotion of Christian 
training among young people, paid the 
tuition of two of the members, and the 
other two were paid by farm publica- 
tions. 

These girls represented you in a 
beautiful manner. I wish you might 
have seen the girls when they initiated 
the president of the Youth Foundation 
as an honorary Iowa Four-H member, 
at one of the very impressive camp 
fire meetings. “In the assembly of over 
two hundred, there was but one other 
Four-H club girl given this opportun- 
ity, a charming girl from West Vir- 
ginia. Much help and inspiration were 
obtained for the state from this camp. 

Many people were made acquainted 
with the Four-H movement as a result 
of our girls attending. 

And now the next step for you to 
take is the summarizing of your sum- 
mer’s record. Give the report to your 
club secretary who will compile the 
entire club report with the aid of your 
local leader. The leader will then send 
this to your county office. Be sure 
to make your report out in full so your 
county may get credit for all the fine 
work it is doing. This means every 
girl. After your report is in, help to 
jog some other girl’s memory. 

Sincerely, 
JOSEPHINE ARNQUIST, 
State Four-H Girls Club Leader. 





Notes From a Girl’s Etiquette 
Book 


“Oh, I'd love to give a party,” Peggy 


‘sighed the other day, “if only I could 


think up something different!” 

And in spite of the hot weather and 
the canning season and the approach 
of fair week, I was tempted to agree 
with her. For the summer, with its 
good roads and pleasant afternoons, is 
ideal for parties, and the country, if 


a 


you happen to live in it, is never so 
lovely. 

' And now, Peggy, for an idea. Have 
you ever thought of a nautical party? 
There’s something almost cooling in 
the sound, isn’t there, and any girl 
or group of girls, whether the sea is 
a thousand miles away or right in 
their own back yards, can easily ar- 
range such an affair. 

The nautical party we once were 
privileged to attend was really a treas- 
ure hunt. The girls used the “Treas- 
ure Island’ idea in their plans and 
the whole afternoon was truly delight- 
ful. First of all, invitations were dis- 
patched a week or so ahead of time. 
These were written simply on small 
white cards in blue ink and read: 

Come To Treasure Island 
on July 15 
From 8 till 5 o’clock 
Please wear middies and skirts 
Sally and Jane Black 

If you have an artist in your family, 
the cards might be decorated with a 
ship, perhaps, a few sea gulls, or any- 
thing nautical at hand. But the plain 
ones were quite effective and being so 
simply done, took little time out of 
anyone’s busy day. 

The guests arrived at the scheduled 
time clad in the middies, a truly nauti- 
cal touch, and were greeted at the 
front steps by a gang plank which 





‘ 


' 


this instance, although any inexpen- 
sive gift would do beautifully. 

If you live within distance of a good 
place to swim, a nautical party might 
very easily turn into a swimming fest 
with the refreshments as described 
above served afterwards, 

The cares’of a hostess at any party, 
be it simple or elaborate, small or fair- 
ly large, are always the same. She 
must greet her guests cordially, see 
that each one is kept entertained thru- 
out the afternoon or evening, and that 
no one is a “wall flower,” if she can 
help it. The latter is often difficult, 
but it gives her an opportunity to 
exercise her tact and friendliness, 
something which is good practice for 
almost everyone.—R. H. 


A Four-H Music Director 


Dear Four-H Editor: 

In answer to your request that I tell 
you about the work I am doing as coun- 
ty musical director, I will have to tell 
more of what I have outlined to do, for 
I have just recently taken the title 
“musical director.” 

For the past two years I have been 
director in my own club, the “Valley 
Willing Workers.” I make it my duty 





to see that the portable is at all meet- 
ings and that there is music at every 
meeting. 





Wynona Hays of Oakland, Iowa, directing the “Valley Willing Workers’? Club 


they were forced to ascend into the 
house. Betty informed me afterward 
that her gangplank had originally 
been a discarded cellar door. 

Once inside, we were given other 
cards (white ones in blue ink) which 
proved to be clues for the treasure 
hunt. There are a thousand and one 
places on a farm or any place else to 
hide things (as you undoubtedly all 
have learned) and the rest of the after- 
noon was spent in chasing down clues 
tucked away in the most tantalizingly 


out.of the way places. 


The hunt ended at last in the din- 
ing room of the house where the most 
beautifully arranged table for refresh- 
ments concealed the loot. First of all, 
Betty had baked a cake, a large and 
flat white one. Then, she cut it into a 
boat shape by tapering off the ends. 
The whole thing was covered with a 
heavy white frosting and tiny sticks 
of candy stuck in the sides at inter- 
vals gave a most realistic battleship 
appearance! On “deck” a small sailor 
stood guard, a tiny celluloid doll which 
Betty had dressed in a blue sailor suit. 

The cake was placed on a big bread 
board and then Betty took’ deep sea. 
blue crepe paper and arranged it 
around the “ship” to simulate waves. 
You can’t imagine a prettier or more 
effective centerpiece for a party table. 
Lemonade and cake completed this 
particular party, and once the cake 
was cut the treasure was revealed—a 
small compact (not baked in it), in 


Besides taking music memory work’ 
we sing together, have a club quar- 
tet organized, and have a general good 
singing bee.at every meeting. 

A director in the club’is an aid in 
making out the year’s program. We 
also have a physical training director. 
I made out a suggestive music num- 
ber for each meeting, and the physical 
training director made out a health 
program. This helped the regular pro- 
gram committee to quite an extent. 


As county director, I am making. 


dates with the various clubs and will 
hold special meetings at which music 
will be all that is taken up, for it will 
be hard for me to get to each club 
many times a year. 

I play the piano and the county has 
a portable machine. Each club con- 
tributes at least one dollar to buy rec- 
ords. The clubs have agreed to pay 
my expenses in getting to the meet- 
ings. 

I intend to have singing bees at 
these meetings and to teach them such 
songs as I learned at the National Club 
Congress in Chicago, the Four-H con- 
vention, and Miss Fannie Buchanan’s 
songs. 

It is hard to put into words all that 
I intend to do because I want to ac- 
complish so much. Miss Buchanan 
has given me some very good sugges- 
tions on how to carry on this work. 


She is one of our very best Four-H 


friends. 
We are trying to organize a county 


orchestra, which we think will maj 

rialize very soon. I hope that I may 

have many fellow directors before long 

so that we may exchange ideas anda. 8 9— 

periences. ‘ T 
And just as q little hint—I intend 4 

wear my club uniform to all of theg 





meetings. si 

Wishing all clubs a successful my ™ of 

ical year, I am, sincerely, ™ PF 

WYNONA HAyYs, @ -#€ 

Oakland, Iowa: \ be 

pe 

e al 

- Four-H Demonstrations at §  « 

the Fair ii 

Girls’ demonstration teams from 4 

each one of Iowa’s ninety-nine coup st 

ties will compete for the championship Cc 

of Iowa in the state-wide Girls’ Four-H M 
Club Congress which will be one of 

the features of the Iowa State Fair, . 

August 22 to 31, according to the fina] tt 

entry list given out by the state fair t} 


board. 

The complete list of subjects on 
which demonstrations will be con 
ducted and the names of the cou § 
ties which will participate in demon @ - 
strating each of these projects is as ™ 
follows: : a 

Adair county, home _ furnishing; 
Adams, home furnishing; Allamakee, 
home furnishing; Appanoose, bread 
making; Audubon, canning; Benton, 
canning; Blackhawk, clothing; Boone, 
bread making; Bremer, home furnish- 
ing; Buchanan, clothing; Buena Vista, | 
home furnishing; Butler, home fur § 
nishing. 3 

Calhoun, home furnishing; Carroll, 
home furnishing; Cass, home furnish 
ing; Cedar, clothing; Cerro Gordo, 
clothing; Cherokee, home furnishing; 
Chickasaw, home furnishing; Clarke, 
home furnishing; Clay, canning; Clay- 
ton, canning; Clinton, canning; Craw- 
ford, home furnishing; “Dallas, bread 
making; Davis, bread making; Deca: | 
tur, home furnishing; Delaware, can- 
ning. : 

Des Moines, home furnishing; Dick- 
inson, home furnishing; Dubuque, — 
home furnishing; Emmet, home fur 
nishing; Fayette, clothing; Floyd,” 
home furnishing; Franklin, home fur: 
nishing; Fremont, canning; Greene, # 
bread making; Grundy, home furnish @ 
ing; Guthrie, home furnishing; Hamil 
ton, home furnishing; Hancock, cloth- 


-ing; Hardin, home furnishing; Harri 


son, clothing; Henry, bread making. 
Howard, home furnishing; Hum- 
boldt, bread making; Ida, bread mak- 
ing; Iowa, clothing; Jackson, clothing; 
Jasper, clothing; Jefferson, home fur: 
nishing; Johnson, clothing; Jones, 
clothing; Keokuk, clothing; Kossuth, 
canning; Lee, home furnishing; Linn, 
home furnishing; Louisa, home fur- 
nishing; Lucas, bread making; Lyon, | 
canning; Madison, bread making; Ma- 
haska, clothing; Marion, bread mak- 
ing; Marshall, home furnishings; Mills, 
home furnishing; Mitchell, canning. 
Monona, canning; Monroe, bread 
making; Montgomery, canning; Mus- 
catine, bread making; O’Brien, home 
furnishing; Osceola, nome furnishing; 
Page, canning; Palo Alto, bread mak- 
ing; Plymouth, home furnishing; Poca-. 
hontas, home furnishing; Polk, cloth- 
ing; East Pottawattamie, canning; 
West Pottawattamie, canning; Powe- 
shiek, clothing; Ringgold, canning; 
Sac, canning; Scott, bread making; : 
Shelby, clothing; Sioux, home furnish 
ing; Story; home furnishing. 4 
Tama, clothing; Taylor, clothing; - 
Union, canning; Van Buren, home fur- © 
nishing; Wapello, bread making; War — 
ren, clothing; Washington, clothing; 
Wayne, home furnishing; ‘Webster, 
canning; Winnebago, home furnish- 
ing; Woodbury, home furnishin. 3 
Worth, clothing, and Wright, cannin 3 
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enayi he Kansas Yearbook Reviewed 
*theap The Sunflower Yearbook appeared 


simultaneously with the celebration 





1 my. of Independence day and also that of 
| president Coolidge’s birthday. It was 
\Ys ™ several months late, but it proved to 
' be a real winner. It has twenty-eight 
pages, is printed on good book paper 
and with gray stiff-paper cover. It 
at contains the picture of the editor-pub- 
- lisher thru the courtesy of Wallaces’ 
@ Farmer who furnished the cut. It 
from features three good poems, one long 
ee " story by Savage, a message from C. C. 
. hip - Clarence Olson, two special articles by 
bee '. Mr. O. H. Benson, the Kansas rally 
Fai write-up for 1927 by Epp, an-article by 
. tinal Mr. J. L. Tilden, Scout Executive of 
‘ fap @  « the:«*Wichita Area Boy Scout Council, 
at@ § § the Kansas Honor Roll, autobiog- 
's op (T@Phies of Kansas Scouts, and several 
call ' other interesting articles. ‘The book- 
coum let contains in all nineteen splendid 
mon poems, articles, and other features 
is | combined. A total number of 234 con- 
# tributing points were awarded to con- 
hing! tributors, it holding an official Boy 
akee, Scout charter No. 7B. Adrain Savage, 
bread Durham, won the most points, totaling 
nton, 110, winning 80 points for his story. 
oone, Other contributors were Benson, Epp, 
nish: Schmidt, Allen, Wallace, Tilden, How- 
Vista, | ard and Olson. These contributing 
fuel points will be very valuable in our 
race with Iowa for a four month’s con- 
rroll test beginning July 1. A copy of _the 
nish booklet may be had from the editor, 
ordo, J. Marcus Jantzen, sent postpaid in 
ing: Tiat envelope for 15 cents.—By J. Mar- 
arke, cus Jantzen, GC LSS, Hillsboro, Kan- 
Clay sas. : 
Taw: e °9 e 
read Missouri’s Standing 
| For the half year ending June 30 
‘ Missouri has compiled a record of 
Jick. which she may rightfully be proud. 
que, In all lines of Scout work Missouri has 
fur. seen a very successful time. While 
oyd, the number of contributing points won 
fur.» is not exact, it is estimated that there 
ene, | have been in the vicinity of eight hun- 
ish @ -ared points won for this first half 
mit @ year. Our leading contributor is the 
oth @ Mule president, Justin Walker. He 
srr ME -«Chas won approximately half that sum 
. @ himself. This has, indeed, been a very 
um | favorable period for Missouri cop- 
rak @ © tibuting. My expectations are 2,000 
ng; ™ for the full year. 
fur A Yearbook was suggesed and was 
nes, @ ~—Cc forthwith carried out. Our product 


being a very neat little sixteen page 


oa booklet, with heavy cover, and charter 
fur- 1Y. This annual, as it was termed, 
On, gave the records of our previous year’s 
Ma- work, and contained articles by many 


ak- of the Scout leaders and friends. This 
lls, & was Missouri’s first Yearbook and the 
. & editor, Ralph Fritts, deserves a great 
deal of praise for the efforts he made 





7 for the success of the booklet. It was 
me ™ at his suggestion and mainly thru his 
1g; | working that we accomplished our 
ak ff —s-gzoal. 

ca Our titles won were divided as fol- 
the # ilows: LGC-two; LSD-five; LSB-three; 
g3 ' LSO-four; LSS-one; making a total of 
ve. # _ fifteen titles won, just a fair showing 
g; & for this state. Our records being in- 
g; | complete as to the number of degrees 
3h- passed we are unable to give any data 





along that line. For the latter half of 
this year we are urging the Scouts to 
get down to some really hard work and 
pass the dégrees or tests and win the 
other titles. I am expecting a much 
better record during this period. 
Changes occurring in our organiza- 
tion since-the last report are: Ralph 
Lilly, appointed as leader of District 








Number Five, succeeding Willie Wen- 
zel, who resigned to give his atten- 
tion to the assistant state deputy posi- 
tion. Frank L. Rearick, succeeding 
Ralph Fritts as leader of District Num- 
ber Four, Fritts being relieved ac- 
count his printing business takes the 
majority of. his time. 

As a summary of our other activities 
I give the following: The old system 
of sixteen districts was changed to 
five larger and more evenly distributed 
districts. With the five leaders co- 
operation is more easily secured. A 
“chain letter’ was developed for the 
purpose of keeping the district leaders 
in closer contact with one another and 
offering an outlet for any suggestions 
they may make or help that they 
would like. Many tribes have been 
located and have promised their aid 
in making Missouri a foremost state. 
One of the most outstanding being 
the American Eagle Tribe of Wright 
City under the leadership of Mr. John 
F. Case, editor of the Missouri Rural- 
ist. Mr. Case has promised his co- 
operation and is a big help. We now 
have on hand a list of some two hun- 
dred or more Scouts in this state and 
are trying to locate most of them and 
secure their cooperation.—Maurice E, 
Howdy, Kansas City, Mo. 





What Happens to Farm Boys? 


There has been considerable specu- 
lation in many quarters as to whether 
farm boys are better for staying on 
their father’s farm or getting into the 
farming business, or by leaving the 
farm and going to the city to get work, 

The State University of Ohio has re- 
cently made an investigation in sec- 
tions of the state to find the facts in 
regard to this. The investigators found 


that 75 per cent of all the boys who 
left the farms became laborers in town 
and city, working on public highways, 
railroads, street car systems, shops, 
etc. Sixty per cent of all the boys be- 
came, and remained, common laborers 
and drawing the lowest scale of wages. 

Of the farm boys who remained in 
the country and on. the farms they 
found a more encouraging condition. 
Eighty-five per cent of all these boys 
became independent farm operators, 
either owning their own farms or rent- 
ing, but in either case managers of 
their own business. 





Scout Corries 


Show me the Scout but what thrills 
with joy at the sight of a fat letter 
with a familiar postmark, a bundle of 
pep and friendliness from his favorite 
corrie! 

Those letters! Oh boy, they can’t be 
beat! Genuine pal-to-pal missives and 
regular newspapers, chock full of 
Scout news ahd happenings of Scout- 
dom. One such letter and—no matter 
how far away he lives—you and your 
pen pal are the best of friends—old 
friends, you might say—even tho you 
have never met and chances are that 
you may never meet in the future! 
And then, for once in a lifetime, if 
you should happen to chance upon one 
another—what a confab you’d have! 

Every member of the Legion should 
have at least three good corries. I 
want to have a real “palingly written” 
letter from each and every one of you 
within the next few days and be sure 
that you ask for corries. Or you might 
write to Ron Miller of South English. 
It matters little which one of us you 
write to but do it NOW.—Neil L. 
Maurer, Scribe, Fairbank; Iowa. 
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September Star Map 


BY JAMES STOKLEY 
Science Service Staff Writer. 

A few months ago, the world was 
thrilled by the exploits of the airplane 
“Southern Cross,” as it flew south- 
ward into regions where the original 
of its name, the celestial Southern 
Cross, or Crux, as the astronomer calls 
it, is visible. The constellation is one 
of those that never rise above the 
southern horizon for most people in 
the United States, tho at certain times 
of the year it can just be seen from 
southern WFlorida—the southernmost 
part of our country. 

There is, however, another cross— 
the Northern Cross—more properly 
known. as Cygnus, the Swan. During 
September Cyznus is high overhead in 
the evening skies. The ancients con- 
ceived it as a swan in flight, with the 
long neck outstretched to the south, 
in which direction it is flying. Per- 
haps the fact that the birds of north- 
ern latitudes do fly southwards at this 
time of year suggested the name. 

Tho it more nearly resembles a bird 
in flight than some of the other star 
groups do their originals, most people 
will more easily see the cross than the 
swan. As a matter of fact, the north- 
ern cross is more perfect than the 
southern, tho it does not contain such 
bright stars. The Southern Cross con- 
sists of four bright stars which mark 
the extremities of the cross. There is 
no star at the intersection. In the 
northern cross there are five stars in 
the upright of the cross, one of which 
is at the intersection. The cross-piece 
is marked by two bright stars, one at 
either extremity. 

The map shows the location of 
Cygnus during the month. With its 
position almost overhead during the 
evening, and its characteristic shape, 
it is not hard to locate. Deneb, the 
bright star at the northern end, or top, 
of the cross, is one of the six first 
magnitude stars now in the evening 
sky. Almost directly west of it is the 
brilliant Vega, in Lyra, the lyre, one 
of the others. To the south is Aquila, 
the eagle, containing the first magni- 
tude Altair. Besides these three, 
which form a large and characteristic 
triangle of the autumn sky, there is 
Capella, of the constellation of Auriga, 
the charioteer, low in the northeast, 
and Arcturus, in Bootes, the bear-driv- 
er, are also visible. The sixth is seen 
low in the south. It is Fomalhaut, in 
Piscis Austrinus, southernmost of all 
the first magnitude stars ordinarily 
seen from these latitudes. The name 
of the constellation means the South- 
ern Fish. 

As for the planets of the month, 
Saturn is still the only ene well placed 
for observation in the early evening. 
On the fifth it is in the position known 
as “quadrature.” That means that it 
is 90 degrees east of the sun, or that 
when the sun sets, Saturn is directly 
south. Hence it is in the southwestern 
sky for about four hours after the set- 
ting of the sun. A little later in the 
evening Jupiter is visible in the south- 
east, but it is not shown on the map. 
At 2:57 a. m. it is directly south, and 
can be recognized by its great bril- 
liancy—greater than any other body in 
the neighborhood except the moon. 
(Copyright 1928 by Science Service, ' 

Inc.) 





We would like to have moré photo- 
graphs for the Lone Scout News,:and 
for this page. oo 
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Hanging Shelves for Every Room 
Hanging shelves or wall bookcases 
in various sizes and shapes help great- 
ly in answering our search for some- 
thing colorful and “different.” Per- 
haps you won’t want one for every 
room in your home, but can select sev- 
eral uses for them from these sugges- 
tions. You need not buy the unfin- 
ished ones, a handy husband or son 
can saw one out after you’ve drawn 
nicely curved lines on a box. Don’t 
have them.all the same shape, make 
some of them corner ones. Use the 
various lacquers and enamels on the 
market to decorate them with. : 
What woman ever’ had enough 
- shelves in her kitchen? Maybe there’s 
a choice old pitcher or plate, some 
cherished book to pick up in a spare 
‘moment, a gaily painted tin can or 
tray. One kitchen we saw had a cream 
and Chinese red color scheme. The 
insides of the cupboards were painted 
the Chinese red. A gay shelf of the 
same color held a set of: tin cans 
which had been painted cream and 
the Chinese red letters showed that 
_they held such everyday articles as 
sugar and coffee. 

A wall cupboard in your blue and 
cream bathroom might be painted a 
soft blue or rose, and hold your favor- 
ite jars of bath salts and the gay pow- 
der boxes and cream jars. 

In your lavendar and green guest 
room, what a finishing note a lavendar 
shelf would be! It might hold a row 
of the newest books and a fragrant jar 
of rose leaves. 

In your son’s room a hanging shelf 
might hold the ship model he has re- 
cently carved and is justly proud of, 
and a row of his favorite books. 

The sunporch certainly needs a shelf 
close to the inviting day bed. Maybe 
it will be a golden yellow to bring out 
the sunny color of the gay cretonnes. 
Some new magazines, your favorite 
work basket, and a dainty vase of gar- 
den flowers make it not only a thing 
of beauty but a joy forever. 

In one living room we found a wall 
bookcase and amagazine basket both 
painted a Holland blue on the outside 
with a bright orange interior. The 
basket was decorated with a lovely 
spray of fruit cut from some imported 
wa'l paper and shellacked. The book- 
case held a bright spray of bitter-sweet 
and a choice collection of interior dec- 
orating books and magazines. 

Plan your hanging shelves around 
your own loveliest possessions wheth- 
er an inexpensive bowl of today in good 
line and color, or a cherished pewter 
pitcher and a Spode plate. Such fun 
as you'll have creating your very own 
dash of color! 





Vegetables in the Can 


Lay a store of minerals and vita- 
mins from the garden during the sum- 
mer as health insurance for next win- 
ter. One way to make sure that the 
family will have enough of these nec- 
essary food elements is to can vege- 
tables and fruits at home. While many 
housewives started their canning early 
in the spring when the first greens ap- 
peared, there are still a great many 
things to be canned. 

In some parts of the state there is 
a shortage of tomatoes this summer. 
Home canners will have to make up 
for this by canning other vegetables. 
Young beets and carrots are’ particu- 
larly tempting in the winter. and it is 
so convenient to be able to take them 
out of cans on the cellar shelves. 





* Before dyeing any garment be sure 
- it is clean. Dye dees not conceal soiled 
spots. 





When -waffles: stiek-to- the “iron it 





may be that more shortening should 
be used in making them. 





Because bread molds quickly in hot 
weather, it is well to scald bread boxes 
twice a week, dry them in the sun, and 
keep them free from old crumbs and 
scraps. 





Before stitching heavy materials like 
khaki, duek or canvas, rub soap over 


the hems and seams. The needle will 
then more easily penetrate the mate- 
rial. 


White felt hats may be cleaned at 
home by rubbing into the surface of 
the felt a mixture of a quart of corn 
meal and a cup each of salt and flour. 
Let the hat stand over night and then 
brush it thoroly. 








Baking Powder Breads 


By NELLE G. CALLAHAN 








OOD bread, properly made, wheth- 

er you use baking powder, com- 
pressed yeast or yeast foam, depends 
upon one important principle. Make 
a choice of one particular brand of 
flour and stick by it. This to me is 
one of the first requisites in the art of 
bread making, but 
particularly in 
biscuit making. 

It is an art to 
produce a biscuit 
that is light, fine 
and smooth in tex- 
ture, one that fair- 
ly melts in your 
mouth. 

Because the 
thickening or ab- 
corbing qualities 
of flours are vary- 
ing, it is impos- 
sible to give the 
exact measurement of milk to be used; 
but one or two tests with your particu- 
lar flour will give you your definite 
measure. 

The next step is baking powder. 
Here again I, personally, always pre- 
fer to use the same brand for my 
breads. And you must not use less 
than the recipe calls for, level meas- 
urements at all times. 

For shortening I use butter. Per- 
haps some may think it an unneces- 
sary extravagance—that other fats are 
equalfy good. They are good; but: not 
equally so. And butter is not an ex- 
travagance, for when a really de- 
licious, piping hot biscuit is served 
with some tempting jelly, marmalade, 
preserve, or such, very little else is 


baking 








Raisin-Nut bread is 


too moist and sticky to handle with 
the fingers. 

Sift plenty of flour upon the board, 
pour the dough upon it, and then 
knead it well. Do not be alarmed lest 
you spoil your biscuits by really work- 
ing them, for you will not. Roll or pat 
them out, either 
way you like, to 
about. three- 
fourths inch in 
thickness, cut 
with small biscuit 
cutter, place 
about one-half 
inch apart in pans 
and they are 
ready for the bak- 
ing. I like to have 
the oven very hot 
at first and then 
decrease the tem- 
perature slightly 
after the first three or four minutes. 
Bake them to a golden brown -and 
serve them immediately. 

Here is my recipe, all level measure- 
ments, for making baking powder bis- 
cuits: : 

2 cups flour, sifted. 

6 teaspoons baking powder. 

2 teaspoons sugar. 

3% tablespoons fat. 

% teaspoon of salt (to be omitted 
if butter is used). 

2-3 to 1 cup of milk. 

Sift the dry ingredients together, 
blend the fat, add the milk and pro- 
ceed as above directed. 

If you would serve something espe- 
cially good for supper, or breakfast, 
some day make some cinnamon rolls 
this way: 


delicious made with 
powder 





It is an art to produce a biscuit that is light, fine and smooth, one that melts 
in the mouth 


necessary to satisfy the hungriest of 
appetites, at least in our family. 

Here is the first secret. The butter 
or fat, and the milk should be ice cold, 
or as cold as possible, if you would 
have a fine, flaky biscuit. 

Combine the fat and flour with a 
fork, or better-yet, a dough blender. 
Use a spoon for mixing, and do not 
touch the fingers to the dough until it 
is placed on the-board. 

As to the amount of milk used there 
is but one thing to be said, and that is 
emphatic: Be sure to-use plenty. I 
hardly ever use less than one cupful, 
and T have used flours that require 


First prepare a cinnamon paste of 
3 tablespoons of softened butter. 

% cup of sugar. * 

1 teaspoon of cinnamon. 


Let this stand and make a biscuit 
dough precisely as for biscuits, turn 
out on a well floured board, roll to 
about three-eighths of an inch in thick- 
ness and spread with the cinnamon 
paste and cover with raisins. Then 
roll like a jelly roll until dough is 
about 1%-inch in diameter; cut in 
one-half inch slices with a sharp knife, 
Place on well greased baking sheet, or 
pans, one inch apart, and bake in hot 
oven twelve to fifteen minutes. 

_A& paste made of three tablespoonfuls 


of butter and one eupful of brown 
sugar used in place of the cinnamon 
paste is delicious. Grated cheese, 
deviled. ham, peanut butter, nuts, 
raisins, chopped dates or figs are also 
delightful substitutes to use in these 
rolls, and they lend great variety. 
If desired these rolls can be cut in 
rounds with the biscuit cutter, spread 
with the filling desired, and shaped 
into Parker House rolls, for baking. 
Raisin-Nut Bread. 


cups flour, sifted. 
eup sugar. 
teaspoons baking powder. 
teaspoon salt. 
eges, well beaten, 
tablespoons fat. 
cup nuts. 
1% cups raisins, 
¥% teaspoon nutmeg. 

Sift together twice the dry ingredi- 
ents. Melt the fat, add milk and eggs; 
combine with dry ingredients, add nuts 
and raisins, and peat thoroly and viz- 
orously. Pour into. well greased pan, 
one large or. two smaller ones, and 
bake from forty to sixty minutes in 
moderate oven. 

Coffee Cake. 
¥% cup shortening. 
% cup sugar. ¢ 
1 egg. 
% cup milk. 
% cup water. 
% cup seedless raisins. 
2% cups flour. 
5 teaspoons baking powder. 
% teaspoon salt. 
2 teaspoons sugar. 
1 teaspoon cinnamon. 

Cream shortening and sugar, add 
egg well beaten, then the milk. Next 
add the dry ingredients sifted to- 
gether. Beat vigorously. Add raisins 
and beat again for one minute. Spread 
in a greased pan about eight inches 
square; brush with melted butter, 
sprinkle with sugar>and cinnamon; 
bake in hot oven twenty to twenty-five 
minutes. 


DO AT 


Boston Brown Bread. 


1 cup graham flour. 

1 cup. corn meal, 

1 cup flour. 

5 teaspoons baking powder. 
1 teaspoon salt. 

%4 cup molasses. 

1 1-3 cups milk. 

1 cup raisins if desired. 

Mix thoroly dry ingredients; add 
molasses to milk, and. add to dry in- 
-gredients; beat vigorously and well, 
and put into greased molds two-thirds 
full. Steam three and a half hours; re- 
move covers and bake until top is dry. 


Corn Bread. 

1 cup corn meal. 
cup flour. 
teaspoons baking powder. 
tablespoons sugar. 
teaspoon salt. 

1% cups milk. 

1 egg. 

Mix and sift dry ingredients; add 
milk, shortening and beaten egg, beat 
well and pour into greased shallow 
pan. Bake in hot oven about twenty- 
five minutes. 


et CD ee 


Muffins. 


2 cups flour. 

4 teaspoons baking powder. 
1 tablespoon sugar, 

1% teaspoon, salt. 

lcup milk. 

2 eggs. 

1 tablespoon shortening. 

Sift together flour, baking powder, 
sugar and salt, add milk, well beaten 
eggs and melted shortening; beat 
hard. Half fill greased muffin tins 
and bake in a hot oven twenty-to twen- 
ty-five minutes. 

Shortcake. 
1% cups flour. 
5 teaspoons baking powder. 
5 tablespoons butter. 
2-3 cup milk (about). 
¥% teaspoon of salt if butter sub- 
* stitute is used. : 

Sift, assemble, and mix exactly as in 
procedure described in biscuits. Roll, 
cut with biscuit cutter in desired size, 
and bake quickly about fifteen min- 
utes; spilt and put filling between and 
on top. This makes a delicious crust 


~ 


‘for chicken or pigeon: pie. 
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. quired about building a cistern, per- 


~*may be of interest. The first question | 


- most indefinitely. 





. the average household where the water 


* deep, plus arch; 10 feet in diameter, 10 


-eter, 10 feet deep, plus arch. 
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| F ixing Up the Farm Home 


Building a Cistern 


As a number of readers have in- 
haps a few suggestions on this subject 


is to decide between a cistern and a | 
water softener. If a pressure or a good 
gravity water system is available, the 
water softener. will probably be the 
cheapest and most satisfactory. It 
costs but little if any more than a good 
cistern and filter and does away with 
the extra pump, pressure or gravity 
tank, and soft water plumbing. The 
softened water is cleaner and purer 
than cistern water and usually softer, 
and does away with the annual clean- 
ing out of the cistern and filter. The 
softener requires no extra plumbing, 
the cost of regeneration is only a few 
cents a week, and the softening min- 
eral lasts a good many years, some al- 
More complete in- 
formation on softeners will be fur- 
nished to those interested. 

If a cistern is decided on, the first 





question is the proper size. Many | 
make the mistake of making too small | 
a cistern, so that it will not furnish | 
sufficient water for laundry, heating | 





The contents of rectangular cisterns 
with flat tops can easily be found by 
multiplying the length, width and 
depth, all in feet, together to find the 
cubic feet, multiply thé number of cu. 
bic feet by 7.5 to reduce to gallons, 
and divide this by 31.5 to reduce to 





barrels, or a much shorter way to re- | 


duce to barrels is to find the number 
of cubic feet and divide this by 4.2, 
as it takes approximately 4.2 cubic feet 
to make a barrel. ‘ 

There are various ways of building 
the cistern walls, depending on the soil 
conditions, what the likely trouble from 
tree roots is, and on how much one is 
willing to spend. By far the safest 
wall, if there is apt to be trouble from 


tree roots growing in behind the wall | 


and cracking it with the enormous 
pressure they develop in growing, is 
a reinforced solid concrete wall about 
six inches thick for the average sized 
cistern. If the hole is dug carefully, 
the earth can be used for the outer 
form and the only form necessary will 
be the inner one. Because of the trou- 
ble of constructing a smooth circular 
form, concrete cisterns are more often 
made rectangular, with flat tops and 
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A kitchen arranged for convenience and ease in preparing food and getting 


it to the table. 


Note the cupboard arrangement to pass food 


to the dining-room. 


system, hot water system, lavatories, 
and bath tub. Cistern water is also 
much better for auto and tractor radi- 
ators, for spraying, for scalding hogs, 
for dipping livestock, and so on. AS 
one gets more accustomed to the use 
of soft water, more and more use will 
develop. Also there should be suffi- 
cient capacity to carry the household 
over an extended drouth, without hav- 
ing to admit warm summer showers 
if it can be avoided. This is of espe- 
cial importance in localities where the | 
chief dependence. must be made on 
melting snows or late winter rains. For 





will be used rather sparingly, 150 bar- 
rels is the smallest size that should be 
considered, and where the water is to 
be used for lavatory and bathroom use, 
200 barrels should be the minimum and 
250 to 275 barrels is none’ too large. 
The following figures give the barrels 
of capacity of various sizes of cisterns: 

100-barrel—8 feet in diameter, 8 feet 
deep, plus arch; 9 feet in diameter, 6 | 
feet deep, plus arch. 

150-barrel—9 feet in diameter, 9 feet 
deep, plus arch; 10 feet in diameter, 7 
feet deep, plus arch. 

200-barrel—9 feet in diameter, 12 feet 


feet deep, plus arch. 
250-barrel—10 feet in diameter, 12 
feet deep, plus arch; 12 feet in diam- 
eter, 9 feet deep, plus arch. 
300-barrel—11 feet in diameter, 10 
feet deep, plus arch; 12 feet in diam- 








well reinforced, especially the top, the 
corners and where the floor and walls 
meet. The walls should be made of a 
mixture of one bag cement, two cubic 
feet sand, three cubic feet of coarse 
pebbles or broken stone, with just suf- 
ficient water to make a jelly-like mix- 
ture which will just barely pour out 
of the wheelbarrow. If about one-sixth 
the weight of cement is added in hy- 
drated lime, the wall will be a little 
more dense and waterproof. Full di- 
rections for building concrete cisterns 
can be secured in free buletins put out 
by the Portland Cement Association, 
Chicago, Illinois, or from the United 
States Department of Agriculture, at 
Washington, D. C. 

A somewhat cheaper construction, 
especially from the labor side, is to 
build the walls of brick laid up in ce- 
ment mortar and then the inside fin- 
ished with two heavy coats of cement 
mortar. This saves the material and 
labor for building forms, and makes a 
very satisfactory cistern for most 
places. Big tree roots are likely to 
crack such a wall, however. 

A still cheaper method which is 
sometimes used where the earth walls 
are firm is to plaster directly onto the 
earth walls with cement mortar. First 
the excavation should be’ made of the 
desired size, then wooden blocks driven 
in almost flush with the surface and 
heavy wire fencing stretched around 
and stapled to these blocks, then about 
three heavy coats of cement mortar ap- 
plied. This is rather a makeshift way 











and is not recommended where a good, 
lasting cistern is desired. The mortar 


‘used in cistern plastering should be 


fairly rich, usually one bag of cement 
to one and one-half or two cubic feet 
of sand. 

If water runs in and interferes with 
plastering work, it will be useless to 
try to plaster it out, as cement plaster 
will not set and hold properly against 
water pressure. In this case, it will be 
necessary to drain the water back of 
the walls and under the floor to one 
corher or low plaee, put in a short 
piece of pipe; then, while the water is 
kept pumped out, the plaster coats can 
be finished, leaving pipe solid in the 
wall, with its opening in a small, rough 
basin. When these coats have hardened, 
the water can be pumped out again, a 
wooden plug pushed into the pipe, and 
then the small basin plastered over. 

No cistern is complete without a good 
filter to remove the dirt and sediment 
washed off the roof, even tho the first 
water is not turned in. A very good 
type of filter is then made of sand and 
charcoal, as shown in the diagram. In 
addition to this, the best results call 
for a wall across the cistern of soft 
brick laid up carefully in cement mor- 
tar. If these filters are installed and 
cleaned every year, the cistern water 
should be clear and sweet and entire- 
ly satisfactory for cooking and drink- 
ing purposes.—I. W. D. 





Good Bulletins on Brick 
Construction 


Those of our readers planning on a 
new house, or other farm buildings, 
will do well to secure the proper infor- 
mation and ‘give brick its proper con- 
sideration. as a possible building mate- 
rial. The following bulletins will be 
found very helpful: “Brick—How to 
Build and Estimate.” This booklet of 
about a hundred pages is a complete 
manual of brick construction, giving 





advantages of brick, its fire resistive 
value, how to build dry brick walls of 
both the Ideal and Rolock types, 
amount of materials and costs, strength 
of different types of brick walls, bond 
and mortar effects, arches and window 
sills, chimneys, and so on. 

Another good booklet is: “Homes of 
Lasting Charm,’ which gives floor 
plans, pérspective—size in cubic feet, 
and so on of about 120 homes of wide- 
ly different types and costs, with chap- 
ters on types of walls, garden equip- 
ment, and so on. 

Another bulletin of interest is “Farm 
Homes of Brick,” prepared in coopera- 
tion with the Department>of Agricul- 
tural Engineering of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, which contains perspective 
and complete fleor plans of some ten 
farm homes of brick, also cubic feet 
capacity, number of bricks required, 
and so on for each plan. 

Another one of importance from the 
‘planning and construction viewpoint 
is “Skintled Brick Work,” which ex- 
plains fully seven different effects ob- 
tained with rough or “skintled”’ brick. 
This also explains how to measure and 
estimate a house. 

The monthly magazine “Building 
Economy” devoted to the furthering of 
brick construction, will also be found 
of much interest. The January issue 
contains perspective and complete 
floor plans for several prize winning 
brick homes and also those receiving 
honorable and special mention. De- 
tails are also shown of attractive door- 
ways, bonds and mortar effects, and so 
on. 
These bulletins are all put out by 
the Common Brick Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Cleveland, Ohio, from whom 
they can be obtained either free or for 
a small charge.—I. W. Dickerson. 





An easy way to clean a stained 
kettle is to boil rhubarb leaves and 
water in it for a few minutes. 








e True Secret 
of Good 


Cooking 


Truly good cooking is that which brings out 
all the delicious natural flavors of the meats and 
other foods—and this can only be done with a 
good range. The choicest cuts of meats or the 
most tempting recipes will not result in delight- 
ful dishes if improperly cooked on a faulty stove. 

A range must be built right, embodying cer- 
tain fundamental principles if it is to help you do 
good cooking. If you are struggling along with an 
old fashioned or worn out cook stove you will 
be surprised at the wonders you can work on 
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The Most modern cooking appliance, now with new 
design and the latest improved construction. Made and 
backed by the maker of America’s best cooking equipment 
for more than fifty years. This mew range is shown and 
sold by leading hardware merchants everywhere. 


FREE COOK BOOK 




















7 The new Riverside Cook Book contain- 
ing hundreds of practical recipes and use- 
ful kitchen information sent on request. 
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easily! 


There certainly has been a - 
lot of wonderful improve- 
ments made in the kitchen 
equipment you will find in 


our “Farm Service” Hard- 

ware Stores today, as com- 

pared with what mother used 
~ to have. 


Take even such an old stand- 
ard necessity as the coal and 
wood range, as an example. 
Today you can get them in 
beautiful enamel colors that 
transform the corner where 
the old, black, unattractive 
stove used to be, to a spot of 
real beauty. They are so 
easy to keep spotlessly clean, 
so much more convenient to 
work with too! Let us show 
you the new models of ranges, 
as well as the new and more 
attractive kinds of cooking 
utensils, the always-ready 
pressure gas or kerosene water 
heaters and numerous other 
things that make kitchen 
work easier. 


You are always welcome to 
come into a “tag”? store and 
look arourf, where you have 
the opportunity to “see before 
you buy.” 


Your ‘‘Farm Service’’ 
Hardware Men. 





“son for September 2, 1928. 

















Oar Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 








Except when announcement fs made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made eneny by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
dditi to the lesson text. This statement may not alway¢ apply to 


sionally be made y by 
the quarterly reviews. 





Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School es must not be repro- 
duced by any other paper untii special written permission has been obtained 
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Paul in Thessalonica 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
Acts, 
17:1-15; ‘Romans, 15:18-20; I Thessa- 
lonians, 5:12-23. Printed Acts, 17:1-12.) 


“Now when they had passed through 
Amphipolis and Apollonia, they came 
to Thessalonica, where was a syna- 
gogue of the Jews: (2) and Paul, as 
his custom was, went in unto them 
and for three Sabbath days reasoned 
with them from the scriptures, (3) 
opening and alleging that it behooved 
the Christ to suffer, and to rise again 
from the dead; and that this Jesus, 
whom, said he, I proclaim unto you, is 
the Christ. (4) And some of them 
were persuaded, and consorted with 
Paul and Silas; and of the devout 
Greeks a great multitude, and of the 
chief women not a few. (5) But the 
Jews, being moved with jealously, took 
unto them certain vile fellows of the 
rabble, and gathering a crowd, set the 
city on an uproar; and assaulting the 
house of Jason, they sought to bring 
them forth to the people. (6) And 
when they found them not, they 
dragged Jason and certain brethren 
before the rulers of the city, crying, 
These that have turned the world. up- 
side down have come hither also; (7) 
whom Jason hath received: and these 
all act contrary to the decrees of 
Caesar, saying that there is another 
king, one Jesus. (8) And they troubled 
the. multitude and the rulers of the 
city, when they heard these things. 
(9) And when they had taken secur- 
ity from Jason and the rest, they let 
them go. (10) And the brethren im- 
mediately sent away Paul and Silas 
by night into Beroea: who when they 
were come thither went into the syna- 
gogue of the Jews. (11) Now these 
were more noble than those in Thes- 
salonica, in that they received the 
word with all readiness of mind, ex- 
amining the scriptures daily, whether 
these things were so. (12) Many of 
them therefore believed; also of the 
Greek .women of honorable estate, and 
of men not a few.” 





It was not Paul’s custom, after a 
disturbance had been raised on ac: 
count of his preaching, to stay and 
fight it out; he invariably left as soon 
and as quietly as possible. Hence, 
after his arrest and deliverance at 
Philippi, discussed in the last lesson 
he felt that his usefulness for the time 
being was over and after meeting his 
brethren in the house of Lydia, his 
first convert, he and Silas departed. 
He followed the great Roman road 
which connected Philippi with the sea- 
port, passing thru the smaller towns 
of Amphipolis and Apollonia to the 
great seaport Thessalonica, now Salon- 
ika, the second city in size in Turkey 
in Europe. It was not, like Philippi; 
a colony and military outpost, but a 
free city with a democratic govern- 
ment, the rulers being called “polit- 
archs,” that is, “rulers of the city.” 
The ancient records show that they 
were seven in number. Naturally, 
being a great Roman highway and 
likewise a seaport, Thessalonica was 
a great trading point and would have 
a synagogue of the Jews, who were 
then the traders, or merchants, of the 
east. 

As was his invariable custom, Paul 
began his labors with the Jews (Acts, 
17:2): “And Paul, as his manner 
was, went in unto them, and for three 
Sabbath days reasoned with them from 
the Scriptures.” The attendants at 
the synagogue, whether Jews or prose- 
lytes, were familiar with the Hebrew 





scriptures and with the Messianic ex-~ 


pectations of the times, and hence 
Paul, always logical, made three 
points prominent in his preaching: 
First, that the Messiah of the Jews 
must be.a suffering Messiah; second, 
that He must needs to fulfill the 
Scriptures and rise from the dead; 
third, that Jesus of Nazareth was the 
Messiah predicted by the ancient 
prophets, or, to quote the third verse 
of the lesson in substance, Christ 
(that is, Messiah) must needs have 
suffered, and risen again from the 
dead; “and that this Jesus, whom I 
preach unto you, is the Christ.” 

No thought was dearer to the Jew- 
ish mind in those days than this, that 
the Messiah would come, call to His 
standard the scattered Israelites, place 
Himself at their head, wipe out every 
vestige of Roman power and estab- 
lished Himself as king of Jerusalem, 
thus becoming a conqueror, a great 
world power such as Alexander, Han- 
nibal, Caesar. It was thus they inter- 
preted the Psalms and the prophets. 
Every devout Jew was full of this 
idea, every politician among them was 
looking for a position or office in the 
new kingdom. Even the apostles were 
full of it up to the time of the cruci- 
fixion and even after the resurrection, 
when they said unto Him, “Lord, wilt 
thou at this time restore again the 
kingdom of Israel?” 

One can very readily imagine the 
excitement that would arise the very 
first day when Paul, himself a Jew 
and mighty in the scripture, preached 
this, to them, new doctrine and proved 
that they and the rabbis of Jerusalem 
were all wrong in their interpretation 
of the Old Testament prophecies, that, 
in fact, the prophets taught that the 
Messiah was not a conqueror, but a 
suffering Messiah, that He must needs 
suffer even unto death, and that the 
crowning proof of His Messiahship was 
His resurrection from the dead. The 
most bitter opposition, however, would 
arise when he taught that Jesus of 
Nazareth whom the leaders at Jeru- 
salem had rejected and crucified was 
indeed and in truth their long prom- 
ised Messiah. 

It is, therefore, not singular that 
some, but evidently only a very few 
of the Jews, and these of the most 
spiritually minded, believed and con- 
sorted with Paul and Silas; that is, 
separated themselves from the Jewish 
synagogue and formed a Christian syn- 
agogue or church. 

The Jewish synagogue was every- 
where made up of two distinct ele- 
ments, of Jews by birth and of devout 
Greeks, the proselytes who accepted 
the Jewish doctrine of God and in 
general the Jewish code of morals, but 
did not submit to Jewish rites nor fol- 
low Jewish customs. It was quite nat- 
ural that a great multitude of these 
last should believe; and it is not sur- 
prising that the women, in this case 
the chief women of the city, should 
accept Christ; and all this from three 
days’ preaching in the synagogue. How 
much preaching was done in the new 
Christian synagogue, we are not in- 
formed. 

When a split occurs, either in Jew- 
ish synagogue or Christian church, 
there is usually a lot of bad blood on 
one side or the other, and the most of 
it on the side that is most in the 
wrong; hence, it was quite natural 
that the old synagogue should make 
trouble for the new and should cir- 
culate all sorts of falsehoods about the 
new preachers. For example, that 
these are the very men who “have 
turned the world upside down,” wher- 





ever they have gone they have made 
trouble, had in fact made trouble only 
a few days before up the road at Phil. 
ippi, where they had been whipped and 
put in jail, and only escaped because 
the jailer was scared to death by an 
earthquake; that they had made trou- 
ble at Jerusalem, in Cyprus, in An- 
tioch, in Derbe, and Lystra; in fact, 
they have been driven out of every 
place they had preached because of 
the trouble they had made. They went 
further and said that these men were 
rebels against the Roman government, 
that they claimed to be servants of an- 
other king, one Jesus, and if they were 
not stopped there would be a political 
revolution (Acts, 17:6-7). 

It is small wonder that a mob was 
collected and an assault-made on the 
house of Jason, possibly the same man 
mentioned in Romans, 16:2, as a rela- 
tive of Paul. They caught Jason. but 
not the apostles, and the matter was 
settled by Jason giving bond for their 
good behavior in the future. 

If we read carefully the first epistle 
to the Thessalonians, written a short 
time after, certainly within two years, 
possibly within a.few months, we get 
some new light on the cause of this 
disturbance. In this epistle Paul had 
a good deal to say about the second 
coming of Christ (I Thessalonians, 1: 
10, 3:13, 4:13-18). Evidently this had 


.~ formed one of the chief topics of his 


preaching, and we can very ‘readily 
see why it should be. In their dis- 
cussions in the synagogues they would 
say, if the Messiah is not to restore 
the kingdom of David and Solomon, 
where, then, is His kingdom described 
in the seventy-second Psalm and in the 
prophecies of Isaiah and other of the 
prophets, which is to extend from sea 
to sea and from the river to the ends 
of the earth, that all nations shall bow 
down before Him and bring Him pres- 
ents? To which Paul would reply: 
Christ is risen, is ascended to the 
Father, has gone- to prepare a place 


_for His people, sending us meanwhile 


the Comforter thru whom He rules 
this world, and will come again in 
person to judge the world and reign 
over His spiritual kingdom which is 
now being established. These expres- 
sions taken up by hearers hostile to 
him would very readily be perverted 
into hostility to the Roman govern- 
ment and very naturally would be. 

Paul and Silas were immediately 
sent away by night, and still following 
the Roman road from Thessalonica 
west came to Beroea, another large 
city on the eastern slope of Mount 
Olympus and fifty-one miles from 
Thessalonica. The modern city, under 
a different name but on the old site, 
contains at present from 15,000 to 20,- 
000 people. Here, too, was a syna- 
gogue of the Jews to which Paul, it 
may be safely presumed, preached the 
same doctrine that he had preached at 
Thessalonica, that the Messiah of the 
Old Testament scriptures must needs 
be a suffering Messiah, that He must 
rise from the dead, and thus be de- 
clared or proved to be the Son of God 
with power, and that Jesus of Naza- 
reth was this Messiah. 

The better class of Jews belonging 
to this synagogue, instead of becoming 
angry when their preconceived notions 
were called in question, got out: their 
Bibles and searched them daily to 
know if Paul’s interpretation was in- 
deed the correct one. And that is the 
true method in all our Bible reading. 
What is the truth with reference to 
the Messiah is the all-important ques- 
tion to the Jew, whether in that age 
or in this. What is the truth about 
Jesus of Nazareth is the all-important 
question for every Gentile. To both 
the question of questions is: Are the 
teachings of Jesus of Nazareth the 
authoritative revelation of the Divine 
will? This question settled, our eter- 
nal destiny is determined by whether 
we believe on Him and obey His teach- 
ings or not. Naturally, therefore. 
many of the Jews in this synagoere 
became Christians. “Therefore many 
of them believed; also of honorable 
women which were Greeks, that is 
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_ proselytes, and of men, not a few.” 


| And just as naturally trouble came. 


As soon as the Jews at Thessalonica 
heard that the word of God had been 
preached successfully at Beroea, they 
eame and stirred up there also the 
multitude as the Jews from Antioch 
and Iconium did at Lystra (Acts, 14: 
19). And Paul went on to Athens. 
There is no more bitter persecution 
than that carried on by one sect of 
professed Christians against another. 
Religious animosity is the most hate- 
ful and deadly of all animosities. A 
wrong-headed, bigoted, intolerant 
Christian is the most dangerous of en- 
emies, and Paul, in pursuance of his 
usual custom, left quietly and secretly 
to seek a new field of labor. 





Some Tried Recipes 


Filled Cookies 
% cup butter 
1 cup sugar 
2 eggs 
2% cups flour 
144 teaspoon soda 
14 teaspoon salt 
2 tablespoons thick sour cream 
1 teaspoon vanilla 


Cream the shortening and add the 
sugar gradually. Add the well-beaten 
eges. Sift the flour once before meas- 
uring, then add the soda and salt and 
sift again. Mix all together, and roll 
as thin as possible. Cut into 3-inch 
rounds with cookie cutter and place a 
teaspoonful of the filling on each 
round. Fold over like a_ turnover, 
pressing edges gently together. Bake 
10 minutes in a hot oven. 





Filling 
1% cup raisins 
% cup figs ae 
14 cup dates 
% cup sugar - 
24 cup water 
Juice of % lemon 
Put raisins, dates and figs thru food 
chopper or cut fine. Add the sugar, 
lemon juice and water and cook until 
thick. This will make enough filling 
for four dozen cookies, which is the 
number that this recipe makes if the 
cookies are cut about three inches in 
diameter. 





Sour Milk Doughnuts 
2 eggs 
1144, cups sugar 
6 cups flour 
1 teaspoon soda 
1 teaspoon\ baking powder 
1 teaspoon salt 
14 teaspoon nutmeg 
44 teaspoon cinnamon 
1 cup sour milk 
1 cup sour cream 


Beat the eggs until light and add the 
sugar gradually. Sift the flour, meas- 
ure and sift again with soda, salt, bak- 
ing powder, nutmeg and cinnamon. 
Add alternately with the sour milk 
and sour cream. This makes a very™ 
soft dough? If it can be chilled be- 
fore rolling out it, will be more easy 
to handle. Roll dough out on floured 
board to %-inch thickness and cut 
with doughnut cutter. 





Almond Cream Filing 


2 tablespoons sugar 

1 teaspoon corn starch 

144 teaspoon salt 

4% cup sweet milk or cream 

2 egg yolks 

34 cup almonds, blanched, slightly 
browned in the oven and 
chopped 

¥% teaspoon vanilla 


Mix the sugar, cornstarch and salt 
together. Add the milk and cook for 
5 minutes, or until the starch is 
thoroly cooked. Stir in the egg yolks 
which have been slightly beaten, and 
cook in double boiler until thick and 
creamy. Add the chopped almonds 
and allow to cool before spreading be- 
tween the layers of Angel Food Cake. 


Almond Cream Angel Food 
1% cups egg whites 

1 teaspoon cream of tartar 
1% cups granulated sugar 

1 teaspoon almond flavoring 
1 cup cake flour 

1 teaspoon -salt 


Beat the egg whites with a flat 








Whip. Add the cream of tartar when 





the whites are frothy and continue 
beating until a point of the egg whites 
will stand upright. Gradually beat in 
one cup of the sugar which has been 
sifted twice. Fold in the flavoring. 
Sift the flour and measure, then fold 
in after sifting three times with the 
salt and remaining half cup of sugar. 
Pour into a dry, ungreased Angel Food 
Cake pan that has been very lightly 
floured. Bake one hour in a very slow 
oven. ne 

When cooled, remove from the pan 
and split it with a fork so as to make 
two layers. Fill with Almond Cream 
filling, made according to the recipe 
below. 





To Illinois in 1796 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have been reading of old farms and 
will tell of ours. My great grand- 
father, Abraham Eyman, left Hardy 
county, Virginia, and came to Illinois 
in 1796. We have a note borrowing 
$250 in 1796 with no security and 
promising to pay it back in wheat, 
corn and cows. He settled at New De- 
sign but in 1800 came to St. Clair 
county, taking 320 acres of ground. 
We have a tax receipt of 1806, the 
taxes being $1.70.. We also have the 
permit, one hundred and forty-third 
in state, allowing him to live on 
ground as long as he did not mutilate 
or destroy property. 

The ground was then surveyed and 
in 1817 he received deed signed by 
James Monroe, which we also have. 
The ground was covered with tall 
grass. Afterwards timber grew up 
and has been cleared away. The pack 
trail used by people from the east 
coming thru the state passed thru the 
farm. We have a copy of the first 
history of Illinois by Reynolds in 
which he speaks of my great grandfa- 
ther coming here. My two brothers 
and I are the fourth generation on 
this place. JESSIE EYMAN. 

St. Clair County, Illinois. 


“Keep Right at It” 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In a recent. editorial you likened the 
present time to the period of suffering 
endured by our forefathers in the time 
of the revolution. It takes courage to 
be a good loyal citizen now when 
things are so out of joint. I want to 
thank you and those gallant men who 
spoke in our behalf at Kansas City, for 
your courage and loyalty to our cause. 
I want to say don’t get discouraged 
but keep right at it. We are for you. 
The Wallaces’ Farmer is the only paper 
that comes out flat for us as a class 
of people. W. B. LITTELL. 

Atchison county, Mo. 
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SLEEP Y-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 


Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 




















Why Peter Rabbit Cannot Fold 
His Hands 


When Peter Rabbit heard that Old 
Mother Nature was coming, he was ter- 
ribly worried, for his house and his coat 
were so very, very untidy. Mr. Woodchuck 
advised him to hurry and ‘clean up, but, 
you know, Mr. Rabbit was lazy, very lazy, 
just as Peter is now. 


“Now Mr. Woodchuck was a worker, 
and very, very neat,” continued Grand- 
father Frog. ‘‘He meant to have his home 
looking just as fine as he could make it. 
He brought up some clean yellow sand 
from deep down in the ground and sprin- 
kled it smoothly over his doorstep. 

“‘T'll help you, if I get thru my own 
work in time,’ shouted Mr. .Woodchuck 
over his shoulder. 

“That gave Mr. Rabbit an idea. He 
would ask all his neighbors to help him, 
and perhaps then he could get his house 
and garden in order by the time Old 
Mother Nature arrived. So Mr. Rabbit 
called on Mr. Skunk and Mr. Coon and 
Mr. Mink and Mr. Squirrel and Mr. Chip- 
munk, and all the rest of his neighbors, 
telling them of his trouble and asking 
them to help. Now, in spite of the trouble 
Mr. Rabbit was forever making for other 
people by his dreadful curiosity and med- 
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Fireside cheer 


PLUS GENUINE FURNACE HEAT 


Tuere’s ROMANCE IN FIRELIGHT, but when winter comes in earnest. 
and the chill creeps in every corner, then we want real furnace heat, 


adequate for health and comfort. 


That is why the GLOBE Ray-Boy is so popular. Here is the co: 
cheerfulness of the old-time fireside at a fe genuine ‘Saas 
heat. The Ray-Boy, you see, IS a furnace, built to the famous 
standards of GLOBE furnace construction. It heats the whole 
house, perfectly and uniformly, by constant, positive circulation 
and warms the floor, too, by radiation. 


Burning either coal or wood, the Ray-Boy will replace all the heati 


stoves used in the averaye home, 


banish their trouble and muss, an 


heat the whole house more evenly, more satisfactorily, with far less 
expense than before! See the Ray-Boy at your dealers. Investigate its 
moderate cost. Or, if you wish, get complete information from the 


manufacturers. (See coupon 


below.) 


The GLOBE STOVE & RANGE CO., Kokomo, Indiana 
SSS 8 \\ Wile DTEE 
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Tue Grose Stove anp RancgCo., 401 Broadway, Kokomo, Indiana. 


Gentlemen: I would like to know more about Ray-Boy the parlor furnace that IS a 
furnace—and his companion heater Grow-Boy. Tell he how he will heat my house more 
comfortably, and how much fuel he will save me, 
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MEET RAY-BOY AT YOUR GLOBE DEALER’S 





dling) with other people’s affairs, all his 
neighbors had a warm place in their hearts 
for Mr. Rabbit, and they all promised 
that they would help him as soon as they 
had their own work finished. 

‘Instead of hurrying home and getting 
to work himself, Mr. Rabbit stopped a 
while after each call and sat with his arms 
folded, watching the one he was calling 
on work. Mr. Rabbit was very fond of 
sitting with folded arms. It was very 
comfortable. “But this was no-time to be 
doing it, and Mr. Skunk told him so. 

“Tf you want the rest of us to ‘help 
you, you’d better get things started your- 
self,’ said old Mr. Skunk, carefully comb- 
ing out his big, plumey tail. 

“‘That’s right, Mr. Skunk! That’s 
right!’ said Mr. Rabbit, starting along 
briskly, just as if he was going to hurry 
right home and begin work that very in- 
stant. 

“But half an hour later when Mr. Skunk 
happened to pass the home of Mr. Chip- 
munk, there sat Mr. Rabbit with his arms 
folded, watching Mr. Chipmunk hurrying 
about as only Mr. Chipmunk can. 

“Finally Mr. Rabbit had made the round 
of all his friend and neighbors, and he 
once more reached his tumble-down house. 
‘Oh, dear,’ sighed Mr. Rabbit, as he gazed 
at the tangle of brambles which almost 
hid the littlesold house, ‘I never, never 
can clear away all this! It will be a lot 
easier to work when all my friends are 
here to help.’ So he sighed once more 
and folded his arms, instead of beginning 
work as he should have done. And then, 
because the sun was bright and warm, 
and he was very, very comfortable, old 
Mr. Rabbit began to nod, and presently 
he was fast asleep. 

“Now Old Mother Nature likes to take 
people by surprise, and it happened that 
she chose this very day to make her prom- 
ised visit. She was greatly pleased with 


| 
| ture, 


| the brambles and weeds. 


| er Nature frowning at him. 





all she saw as she went along, until she 
came to the home of Mr. Rabbit. 

** ‘Mercy me!’ exclaimed Old Mother Na- 
throwing up her hands as she saw 
the tumble-down house almost hidden by 
‘Can it be pos- 
sible that anyone really lives here? 

“Then, peering thru the tangle of bram- 
bles, she spied old Mr. Rabbit sitting on 
his broken-down doorstep, with his arms 
folded, and fast asleep. 

“At first she was very indignant, oh, 
very indignant indeed! She decided that 
Mr. Rabbit should be punished very se- 
verely. But as she watched him sitting 
there, dreaming, in the warm sunshine, 
her anger began to melt away. The fact 
is, Old Mother Nature was like all the 
rest of Mr. Rabbit’s neighbors—she ‘Just 
couldn’t help loving happy-go-lucky Mr. 
Rabbit in spite of all his faults. With a 
long stick, she reached in and tickled the 
end of his nose. 

“Mr. Rabbit sneezed, and this made him 
wake up. He yawned and blinked, and 


| then his eyes suddenly flew wide open 


with fright. He had discovered Old Moth- 
She pointed 
a long forefinger at him and said: 


“In every single, blessed day 
There’s time for work and time for 
play. 
Who folds his arms with work undone 
Doth cheat himself and spoil his fun. 


“ ‘Hereafter, Mr. Rabbit, you and your 
children and your children’s children will 
never again be able to sit with folded arms 
until you or they have learned to work.’ 

“and that is why Peter Rabbit can not 
fold his arms, and still lives in a tumble- 
down house among the brambles,” con- 
cluded Grandfather Frog. 

(Next week’s story tells why Unc’ Billy 
Possum “plays dead.’’) 
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RADIOPHONE 


By RADIOPHAN 











The past two weeks have brought us 
many good things in radio-land. First, of 
course, was that of the acceptance speech 
delivered by Mr. Hoover. And _ before 
this column reaches you the speech by 
Governor Smith will be heard; also Mr. 
Hoover’s talk while in his home town, 
West Branch. What an important part 
radio is: playing in helping to elect a pres- 
ident! Surely the one who is to occupy 
that high position will always have a 
kindly interest in radio and be ever will- 
ing to do anything for its betterment. 

Commander Byrd and his party pre- 
sented an hour’s good program which will 
be remembered long after they have sailed 
away to far-off lands. His talk was most 
interesting and so was that by Mr. Gil- 
mour, radio operator of the unlucky 
Whale which was burned in. mid-ocean a 
short time ago. How very pleasantly he 
spoke, and what a pity it was that he had 
such a short time on the air to tell us of 
his experience, but his appearance in the 
New York studio seemed to have been 
unexpected. 

I wish to thank J. C., of Tarkio, Mo., 
for his kindness in sending information 
regarding. Jack Temple; of KWKH, 
Shreveport, La. The information was 
practically the same as that sent in ear- 
lier by another reader, but we are grate- 
ful just the same. Any further news will 
be appreciated. @t is some weeks since 
KWKEH was heard in our home. 

“Lost, strayed or stolen—a monkey— 
from the zoo at Shenandoah, owned by 
Henry Field of KFNF. One dollar re- 
ward, but not responsible for bites.” 
Now boys and girls, get busy; do try to 
bring home the monkéy. 

The broadcasting of the free water- 
melon feast at KFNF recently just made 
our mouths water. In fact, my wife could 
stand it no longer. She turned off the 
radio set; went out, returning later with 
a goodly piece of that juicy fruit, enough 
to feed the whole of our small family. 

Henry Field’s station has a terrible het- 
erodyne each evening at 7:30 which lasts 
until signing off period. 

Some of the WLS, Sears-Roebuck en- 
tertainers, were featured over WHO two 
nights of last week. It was a little bit of 
@ celebration in connection with the 
opening of their store in Des Moines. 
The talent was good, the bright and 
breezy sort, and so suitable for hot nights. 
Nothing. heavy in the music line. We en- 
joyed the three men entertainers, espe- 
cially Jake’s humor. It certainly was the 
right kind of advertising, the ‘‘good-will”’ 
kind, and it resulted in a big opening day. 
Fifteen hundred people were waiting to 
enter when doors opened at 9 a. m. Thurs- 
day morning. We wish those entertain- 
ers would come again; but I dare say the 
weather before long will be cooler and 
therefore enable us to hear them from 
their own Chicago station. 

Nearly 500 radio tubes comprise an im- 
portant part of the supplies carried by the 
Byrd -antarctic expedition. The exact 
number is 483, of which 96 are for trans- 
mitting and 387 for receiving. Should the 
supply become low it is planned to re- 
build receivers and transmitters to ac- 
commodate a smaller number of tubes. 

A new word, “radiotrician,’’: is coined 
by the radio industry to denote thoroly 
competent men who install and give up- 
keep service on sets. The word is gain- 

.ing in popularity in large cities where lo- 
cal radio trade associations have arranged 
for the educating, examination and reg- 
istry of all radio men occupied in serv- 
icing receivers. 

For a time we used to grow tired of 
hearing so many recording programs com- 
ing from ail local radio stations and de- 
cided to give this feature a rest. And 
now we enjoy these concerts more than 
ever, perhaps because they are present- 
ing so many new and delightful numbers. 
Any young girl who by chance might be 
reading this column will no doubt agree 
with me when I say that those two 
numbers, “Was It a Dream?” and “The 
One I Love,”’ have real charm when sung 
by a male quartet. 

Russell Pratt, the Topsy Turvy Time 
mean of the Chicago Daily News station, 
WMAO, is broadcasting appeals to the 
country members among the 300,000 in the 
T. T. T. radio club to find places for city 
children to spend a week. ‘Boys and girls 
in towns and on farms have the oppor- 
tunity of offering the city children a va- 
cation in the country. 

WOW, Omaha, announces that Ran- 
dall’s Royal Fontinelle orchestra is leav- 
ing that city about October 1 for an in- 
definite engagement. The orchestra is 
very popular with the radio audience and 
“King Art” and his boys are well liked. 
The Randalls is the pioneer broadcasting 
orchestra of WOW,.having been featured 
ever since the station opened. 





FIREPROOF MORTAR FOR FIRE 
BRICK 


For brick work to withstand very high 
temperatures .and requiring very little 
masonry strength, as where firepcts, 
ovens and chimneys are to stand coke, 
gas, or oil, the usual construction is to 
use nothing but fireclay mortar, driving 





very thin joint. The thin joints of pure 


fireclay follows the same slight expansion | 
and contraction as the fire bricks them- | 


selves and this does away with the like- 
lihood of cracking. Cement or lime mor- 
tar cannot be used for such places, be- 
cause it crumbles and also its high ex- 
pansion causes cracks, 

Fire brick arches must have consider- 
able strength to hold their shape. The 
common method of building these is to 
lay them up on a supporting form, using 
fireclay mortar at the face of the arch 
and extending back about three-fourths 
of the way on the brick, driving the fire 
bricks closely together. so that only a 
very thin joint is left on the inside face 
of the arch. Then the rest of the open 
part of the joint is filled with a mortar 


“made of equal parts cement and sand, 


and this is also plastered heavily on the 
outside of the arch. This cement gives 
the necessary strength and still does not 
have to stand the intense heat, and its 
expansion just about meets the normal 
expansion of the arch. 


Bidding for the Farm Vote 


(Continued from page 3) 


meet not alone the varied problems of to- 
day but those which may arise in the fu? 
ture. My fundamental concept of agricul- 
ture is one controlled by its own mem- 
bers, organized to fight its own economic 
battles and to determine its own desti- 
nies. Nor do I speak of organization in 
the narrow sense of traditional farm co- 
operatives or pools, but in the much wider 
sense of a sound marketing organization. 
It is not by these proposals intended to 
put the government into the control of 
the business of agriculture, nor to subsi- 
dize prices of farm products and pay the 
losses thereon either by the federal treas- 
ury or by a tax or fee on the farmer. We 
propose with governmental assistance 
and an initial advance of capital to ena- 
ble the agricultural industry to reach a 
stature of modern business operations by 
which the farmer will attain his independ- 
énce and maintain his individuality. 

“And upon thts whole question I should 
like to repeat from my acceptance that: 

“*The working out of agricultural relief 
constitutes the most important obligation 
of the next administration. The object 
of our policies is to establish for our 
farmers an income equal to those of other 
occupations; for the farmer’s wife the 
same comforts in her home as women in 
other groups; for the farm boys and girls 
the same opportunities in life as other 
boys and girls, So far as my own abili- 
ties may be of service, I dedicate them to 
help secure prosperity and contentment in 
that industry where I and my forefathers 
were born and nearly all my family still 
obtain their livelihood.’ 

“In formulating recommendations for 
legislation to- carry out the proposals of 
the party, I trust that we may have full 
assistance of the leaders of agricultural 
thought. I am not insensibleof the value 
of the study which sincere farm leaders 
have given to this question of farm legis- 
lation. They have all contributed to the 
realization that the problem must be 
solved. They will be invited into confer- 
ence. Outstanding farmers such as Gov- 
ernor Lowden will be asked to join in the 
search for common ground upon which 
we can act.” P 








FEDERAL HAY GRADES INDICATE 
FEEDING VALUE 


Prejudice against certain kinds of hay 
on the claim. of inferior feeding value is 
often due to a difference in quality rather 


than to the kind of hay, according to E. 
C. Parker, hay standardization specialist, 
bureau of agricultural economics, Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture. 

Many horse, mule and cattle feeders, 
Mr. Parker says, are of the opinion that 
hay made from either prairie grass or 
other grasses is of inferior value to either 
timothy or Johnson hay. This prejudice 
is usually justified Where bluestem, blue 
grass, redtop, or other kind 6f grass hay 
is overripe, bleached and fibrous when 
harvested, because all kinds of prairie 
or other “grass hays,’’ when over ripe, are 
comparatively low in feed value and pala- 
tability. 

The same is true, however, of over- 
ripe timothy or Johnson hay. Analyses of 
timothy cut at various stages of matur- 
ity show that timothy cut not later than 
full bloom has a higher feed value than 
timothy cut at the ripe seed stage. Vari- 
ations in feed value of all hay are caused 
by time of cutting, weather damage and 
fermentation. The United States stand- 
ards for timothy, Johnson, prairie and 
grass hay reflect approximately these va- 
riations, so that usually the grade or 
quality of any of these hays is of more 
importance than the kind as a guide to 
feed value. 


SHORTENS TIME TO DEVELOP AP. 
PLE-TREE FRAMEWORK 


Time formerly required for the forma- 
tion’ of a strong framework for apple 
trees may be shortened two or three 
years, much to the benefit of profitable 
fruit production, by means of a new plan 
worked out at the experiment station of 
the University of Illinois. A combination 
of dormant and summer pruning is used 
in the new scheme, Such shortening of 
time is desirable because development of 
the ework necessitates rather severe _ 














The McCormick-Deering 
All-Purpose Engine will 
do these jobs at Low Cost! 


Saw kindling, pump water, 
gtind feed, shell corn, Turn 
cream Separators, washing 
machines, animal clippers, 
churns, grindstones, emery 
wheels, cider presses, fan- 
ning mills, elevators. It will 
drive log saws, lathes, drill 
presses, forge blasts, com- 
pressors, insecticide dusters, 
concrete mixers, pressure 
pumps, potato sorters and 
will give you plenty of 
reserve power to run circular 
saws, ensilage cutters, baling 
presses, lighting plants, cane 
mills, water systems, rock 
crushers, winches, and irri- 
gating systems. 





Don’t Pat It Off Any Longer! | 
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chores for once and for all. Quit 
wasting valuable time and energy 
—have more leisure hours, 


Let a McCormick-Deering 
ALL-PURPOSE Engine 





IGHT NOW make up your 


mind to end hand-power 


Do Your Work! 


They have high-tension magnetos for 
easy starting; sturdy, one-piece main 
frames for heavy duty service; replace- 
able cylinders, They are built in 1%, 3, 
6 and 10h. p. sizes, with removable cylin- 
der heads, long connecting rod bearings, 
enclosed crankcases, speed governors, 
heavy, drop-forged, heat-treated steel 
crankshafts, and large, wide main bear- 
ings. All parts easy to obtain and easy 
to replace. ‘ 

Visit the McCormick-Deering dealer’s 
tomorrow and see this fine power plant 
—or telephone now and tell him when 
to bring one out to your farm for a trial- 
demonstration. , 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So, Michigan Ave, OF AMERICA 


Chicago, [linois 


This view shows a 1% h. p. 
engine and handy pump jack, 
Ask our dealer to show you 
this installation. 





NEW LOW PRICED DYNAMITE 


AGRITOL, the new agricultural explosive—more energy per stick—more sticks per 


case. Let us send prices. 
points serving 7 states. 


Sold thru our dealers or direct from one of our 17 shipping 


S. R. BOWEN, Everything for Blasting, Mason City, lowa 





pruning which would be harmful after the 
trees reached the age of early bearing. 

In the dormant pruning as practiced 
under the new plan worked out at the 
experiment station only those branches 
that are properly located and that have 
wide angles with the trunk are allowed to 
remain, All other vigorous branches along 
the trunk are removed. The chief saving 
in time comes from making the central 
leader branch during the middle of the 
growing season. If left undisturbed while 
growing, this central leader, which is the 
topmost branch that grows. vertical, us- 
ually makes a long growth with little or 
no branching. Branching may be brought 
about by cutting off the tip of the cen- 
tral leader while it is making its vigorous 
growth. 

Only a few buds will result from such 
summer tipping, usually two or four, but 
all of them will have wide angles with the 
trunk of the tree, and this is what insures 
the formation of strong crotches. The 
time to do this tipping is when the cen- 
tral leader has reached a height of eight 
to twelve inches above the highest frame- 
work branch selected at that time. The 
tipping should be done at such a point- 
that the bud selected for the framework 
branch will be the second one below the 
cut on the central leader. The time at 
which the first tipping is done is usually 
during June and if the growing conditions 
are favorable thruout the summer a sec- 
ond tipping may take place. Early pro- 
duction may thereafter be brought about 
by a light annual thinning. 





SHE WAS IT 


Mistress: “Bridget, it always seems to 
me that the crankiest mistresses get. the 
best cooks.” 

Bridget: “Ah, go on wid your blarney.” 


SWIFNECRO 








14c HOGS? 


Indications are hogs will go up to 14c this fall. 
But if they were to go to 20c and WOUM hogs 
were sick and not produeing any pork it would 
be of no benefit to you. It is the healthy 
neg that brings you profit. Don’t waste 

. labor and time on sick hogs! Bring 
them back into condition with 


The Guaranteed Hog Remedy 


Corrects Necro, Destroys Worms, 
Excellent Conditioner 


Ask Your Neighbor 


te us and we Will gladly tell you who uses 
SWI-NECRO in your locality. 


Send me 
your book, 
& oO “Heatlhy 
Hogs,” Free 


and Postpaid 








Name and Address 





NUXGEN MFG. CO., Inc. 
2602 L St., 


Omaha, Nebr. 











Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 
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Joshaway Crabapple says: 
“T have discovered that the 
reason why college girls get 
their hair marcelled every Sat- 
urday is so they will look good 
on the week end.” “6 















HAVE YOU SENT IN YOUR BEST 
TITLE TO THIS PICTURE? 









ABest SEEF 
(a CONTEST 
, IUOGING WEONESOAY 
























Contest closes September 4, so send 
your posteards right away. 

In case of a tie, a duplicate prize will 
be awarded for the full amount of the 
prize tied in each tying contest. 





LOOKING ERE HE LEAPT 


On the doorstep stood a very miserable- 
looking tramp, in his hand a tattered hat. 

“Madam,” he said, ‘‘can I do anything 
to help you? Is there any wood to be 
chopped?” 

“No, I am afraid not,’’ said the house- 
wife, who had answered his knock. 

“Carpets to beat, p’r’aps?” 

“No, thanks.” ’ 

“Any gardening or other rough jobs to 
be done, then?”’ 

“No, thanks, I don’t think there’s any- 
thing you can do today.” 

The wayfarer heaved a sigh of relief 
and his miserable expression disappeared. 

“All right,’ he said cheerfully, ‘then 
pr’aps I can have something to eat?’ 





ELECTION UNANIMOUS 
Asked at the marriage license bureau 
where his “bride-elect” was, a negro re- 
plied sharply: “What yo’ all mean, 
pride-elect? Dey weren’t no election; de 
lady done appoint herself to de office at 
mah own pussonel request.” 


COOKERY WITH A KICK 

Young Wife: ‘I’m afraid, dear, my pie 
is not all it should be. I think I must 
have left something out.” 

Husband (with a grimace, after sam- 
pling it): ‘“There’s nothing you could 
leave out that would make it taste like 
that. It must be something you put in.” 


“T’ve lost my “pocketbook.” 

“Have you looked in all your pockets?’ 

“All but the left hand hip pocket.”’ 

“Well, why dont you look there?” 

‘Because, if it isn’t there I'll drop 
dead.” 


: ONLY ONE QUESTION 

f A certain elementary school was visited 
one day by an important educational au- 
thority, who proceeded, as was his cus- 
tom, to cross examine the pupils. 

Question after question he put to the 
boys. Time after time he received cor- 
rect answers. He was delighted with the 
results. . 

“Well,” said the visitor at last, ‘‘is there 
any boy here who would like to ask me 
Something ?’’ 

ig He looked about, and at last saw one 
Small boy at the back with his hand up. 
“Yes, my boy, what is it?’ he asked, 
i indulgently. 
q “Please, sir,” came a tired voice; ‘‘what 
_time does your train leave?” 


CORROBORATION 

A class in a London school was set to 
Write about “Mother.” When the teacher 
came to mark the exercises he noticed 
| a that two boys, brothers, had written al- 

+ Most the same words. 

: “John,” he complained to-the boy he 
knew to be the culprit, “you’ve written 
- just what your brother wrote.” ; 

“Yes, sir’? came the reply, “it’s the 
Same mother.” ‘ 
(a e 

Radio Expert (just awakened by loud 
noise from telephone): ‘‘Radio Shop.” 
>. Voice: ‘Hello, we’re holding a dance 
to radio music on that set I bought of you 
“Tast week.” 
Well?” - 
“TI want to know which dial to turn to 
p it play faster.” 






















The clay model, when finish- 
ed looks exactly the same as 
the finished body will look. 














designs a body 


After a body design is drawn on black 
board, a clay model is made and painted, 


ISHER has always led the automotive industry in 
the designing of beautiful and comfortable motor 
car bodies. So much so, in fact, that “Body by Fisher” is today insepar- 
able from the thought of style leadership in automobiles. » Before a body 
by Fisher is ready for production, several steps are necessary. The first 
of these is outlining the new car, full size, on a blackboard. + Fisher body 
designers are leaders. While they must always work to certain fixed 
measurements which assure passenger comfort and convenience, their 
genius for harmony of line ‘and proportion has achieved ever greater 
heights of beauty and style in Fisher Bodies. That is why, year after 
year, cars with Fisher Bodies determine motor car design generally. For 
this reason, too, the buyer of a General Motors car with Body by Fisher 
enjoys the great advantage of an automobile which is several months 
in advance of the style trend. » How true this is is revealed by fre- 
quent attempts to imitate the linesof cars equipped with Body by Fisher. 


Body by FISHER 
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CORN CRIB 


Save money by building a Permanent Con- 
crete Crib. ——— ventilation —— 
perfect curing. Cannot rot, warp or 
Absolutely rat-proof and fire-proof, eaves 
insurance costs. 





Valuable 
crib book sent free. Write 
for it today—also_ for 
special discount offer. 

















ALFALFA and Prairie Hay 


in car lots. Guaranteed weights and grades 
‘at right prices. 





heme Hay & Mill Feed Co., Stoux City, lewa 
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Galvanized Copper 
Alloy Steel Elevator 


Double-armored Against 
Rust and Decay 


Longer Life—No Extra Cost : 



























CORN CRIB AGENTS WANTED 
in every rural comets © take orders for our well 
known Mid-West Heavy Duty Steel Corn Criba. 

est quality yet really Low Priced. Write tor 

oo LD. BST STEEL P i, Rn 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE a ett te WITH PRE-WAR 
D WITH LAST YEAR 


The ca acest columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance. Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 150 per cent of pre-war and 108 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that cattle, wool, lumber and the wages 
of city labor are above the general price 
level. Hogs, timothy, eggs and copper are 
decidedly below the general price level. 
In most cases the failure of these com- 
modities to advance as much as other 
products is due to overproduction. 











GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 
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Fisher’s index number ......| 150] 108 
CATTLE—At oe 
1,300-pound fat cattle. 181; 121 
1,106-pound fat cattle. 188 124 
Canners and cutters..... 209; 143 
DR 5.5 s ke epee Ves was | 219| 131 
HOGS—At Chicago 
HIOAaVy. NOSE... 0c ccsesccess | 150) 137 
pistt OBS 0.0 0 dcccccccencense | 146) 123 

Mivcus vale sansiceione | 151; 123 
Aaa en 1th a eo 1-386) °.: 360 
SHEEP—At =. 
TRIO. «5 <'s Wi sty wands Raper ties 6 3 189} 102 
WOOL AND HIDES 
Quarter blood wool, at Boston} 169! 122 
Light cow hides, at Chicago) 137| 112 
GRAIN 
At Chicago— | 
Corn, No. 2 mixed.. os 128 84 
Oats, No. 2 white .. 85| 76 
Wheat, No. 2 red ........ | 126 95 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ...... 95 80 
On lowa Farms— 1 
BIOEN kos Arcs eckebctvecvteegs| 28a 86 
SEES A ee a 75 71 
MILL-FEEDS 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee| 148/ 113 


Linseed meal, at Milwaukee. 146) 99 









































Bran, at Kansas City........ |. 420) 85 
Shorts, at Kansas City...... 115) 71 
HAY 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago.... 112) 117 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City} 137) 126 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
Butter, at Chicago .......... | 164} 112 
Clover seed, at Toledo ...... } 181] 100 
Timothy seed, at Chicago ..}| 65} 110 
Cotton, at New York ....... 145) 98 
Heegs, at Chicago ............ | 132) 108 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
BURPUE AS. ois oh ku bd San oe ne'eesee es i ae 
ak was 00466605 68% 0-0 coehane 132) 123 
BRN 0 bums otk ss cack bh cedew es ee} 
RRR preheat tg Sayin 138 92 
FUTURES—At Chicago 

Corn— 
Saptember - . o040200 20 oaas 120 78 
DOCCMRE? > 2 . 605 ss ccwcsesccc 115 64 
MAIGH ciccwessecccccccccese 118 64 
Oats— 
September ..... ase-n'ba00d ie 83 77 
December .2..000-0000.0000000 90 77 
March 4 vcicccscoas cnccusaeee 88 77 
Wheat— 
September ...... weee'ene 104 80 
December ...222s0ccccescces 104 81 
March ..csccce eedccovecrese 106 82 
rd— 
September ..cccscccscccece 111 100 
Detober .reccccccascvececes 112 
Sides— 
September ...... weenie ose 130 122 
TE PEE FI, IS PP 131 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Coke, at Connelisville ....... 90 92 
Pig iron, at Birmingham .... 118 90 
Copper, at New York........ 94 110 
5 ha F oy petroleum, at N. York 177 121 
u: 
Dougiae fir (f. o. b. Wash- 
in om Speer et Se ee ae 193 109 
ig oa poor 4 
boards. 177 110 
Yellow pine januthoem ) 
1x6 and 2 B (finish).. 177 93 
ee eee © Or pe 139 96 
FINANCIAL 
Bank clear * Par eS 
outside EP. 
Benn ~ Aes aes Sais tows 229 101 
teres paper, 
at New i... 138} 164 
Industrial stocks .... 305 119 
stocks 125 99 

















RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
orn and oats ts from lows 0 Chicago are 
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| week at 99 cents. 
| 44% per cent, and the yield to 1957 is 4.30 





| sold 
844c 








of pre-war. At 160 per cent, farm-hand 
Wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as cify labor. 

FARM LAND—Iowa land is approximately 
120 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 
generally 
States is about 110 per cent. 

OCTOBER HOG PRICES—With pre-war 
relationships as a base, October lard 
now indicates a price of $8.86 for heavy 
hogs at Chicago next October. October 
rib sides indicate a price of $10.36 for 
heavy hogs next October. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
Aug. 4, 1928, of the 1923-1927 five-year 
average for the corresponding week: 
Coal and coke 90 per cent, grain 102 per 
cent, livestock 84 per cent, lumber 94 
per cent, ore 91 per cent,, and miscel- 
laneous merchandise 109 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 230 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, creamery extras, last week 
46c, week before 44%c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 24%c, week before 24%c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 30c, week before 
30c; ducks, last week 18c, week before 
18c; fat hens, last week 29c, week before 
2416; broilers, last week 32c, week before 
29c; geese, last week 14c, week before l4c. 





FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 


Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 
but callable. in 1937, were quoted last 
These bonds are par at 


per cent. 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO. LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $14.03, week be- 
fore $13.65. Chicago—Last week $12.42, 
week before $12.00. 





ARGENTINE CORN PRICES 


No. 2 September corn at Buenos Aires 
last week for 82%c, week before 





The Week’s Markets - 



























































CATTLE 
bes 
m= o 
38 to . 
eS \¢ 
rm s 
‘o) OlM 
Med, and heavy wt. beef 
steers (1,100-1,500 Ibs.) 
Choice and prime— 
Ee See 15.68/16.18/15.32 
Week before .........- 15.88)16.30/15.50 
Good— | 
TRG WORK 6 iccccescces 14.38/15.08/14.32 
Week before .......... 14.62 /15.20\14.38 
Medium— 
ee a See 12.75}13.25}12.38 
Week before .......... 12.88) 13.25712.50 
Common— ° 
SeRBO WOR. ccscs tcoes 10.00]10.50) 9.62 
Week before .......... 10.25,10. 501 9.75 
Light weight beef steers 
(1,100 lbs. down)— 
Choice and prime— | 
oe Ee eee 16.12/16.45/15.70 
Week before .......... 116. 08) 16.42/15.75 
Medium and good— | 
TE WOME ian goeSp 58s 13.50/14.18}13.12 
Week before .......... 13.62}14.12/13.22 
Common— 
Sh SEE Lee 10.00/10.50) 9.62 
| Week before .......... 10.25/10.50| 9.75 
Butcher cattle— 
Heifers— 
oe arere verry sae 13.38/13.92/13.00 
Week before .......... 14.12)14.75)13.75 
Cows— | | 
Ne }10.62)10.75] 9.75 
Week before........... 11.00(11.25/10.38 
Bulls— | 
RmOt WERE oo cass cues 9.00} 9.50) 8.38 
Week before .......... 9.50(10.32| 9.25 
Canners and cutters— 
Teeth WHORE 5 cnemccsiaets 6.62| 7.00] 6.25 
Week before .......... 6.62) 7.00) 6.25 
Stockers and feeders— | 
| ee oe 12.12/12.12/11.88 
Week before .......... 12.50|12.75/ 12.50 
Cows and heifers— 
st week ...... deen 9.25} 9.00] 9.38 
Week before .......... 9.50; 9.38) 9.62 
HOGS 
Heavy —e ag up)— | | 
Reet WOR. Coa cencas 11.45)12.15)11.55 
Week b a pa ea 10.58/11.05/10.75 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— | | 
ve wees: RAEI Se 11.80)12.35/11.72 
24s thnenew 10.80/11.22/10.85 
Light “Cis0. 300° tbs. < 
— ae SES? Baye 11.42/12.22/11.68 
ins pine ee 10.38)11.10/10.72 
ag Tights i(i30- 150 Ibs.) 
son CoE aR. 10.80/12.00/11.25 
Week  pemeea seceesacne 9.80/10.75| 10.38 
Smooth and rough 
heavy packing sows 
a Ibs. - sg 
Last wee eeececceees | 10.32/11.08/10.20 
Week before .......... 9.55) 9.95] 9.62 
Pigs han oe. down)— 
bi chaise Seas ..|11.50/10.88 
Week hrs Se RANGE: 10.25/10.12 
Stock p 
Last week ............| 9.75]...../10.88 
Week before .......... 8.38}..... 10.12 
~ SHEEP 
— (84 —_. down), 
medium to prime— 
Last week ............/13.82/14.42/14.08 
be age ip RE FRR 14. 20)14.75/14.55 
» © a 
Tage. week... Bist: aoe 10.25/10.12/10.75 
Week before .......... 10.75 |10.25/10.88 
Yearling wethers, medium 
me— 
Last week ............|10.25/10.88/10.62 
Week before .......... 10.50/10.88/10.62 
ciie-aulowane.o de 6.25, 6.00 
Se Ne sais 6.25). 6. 6.00 





in the twelve north-central, 
















































































































































































BAY Livestock Receipts and Prices 
2 Hog prices are 93 per cent of the ten- 
3) year average, as contrasted with 123 per 
a n ° cent for fat cattle, 93 per cent for sheep 
= s | & and 103 per cent for lambs. 
z & }|2 The following table gives data as tg 
5 yy; 8 percentage of -ten-year average for re. 
- ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
Mixed clover, No. 1— ] week by week for the past eight weeks, 
EMOt WOOK Shi occ cine leseetieaors 20.50 | Hach week is compared with the ten-year 
Week before ..........|..... \22.50 | average of the corresponding week, thus 
Timothy, No. 21. leg "i eliminating all seasonal bias. 
BE WOCK  cecicscvosecbieseceles see ; 
WOOK DOLAUO o's 6 5.c'o's wants feet lins ace 22.50 *HOGS 
Alfalfa, choice— { 
Last week ....e.eeee-./23-00/22.00 ~ +a | 
Week before ........../23.00/22.00 : ee. | 
Alfalfa, No. 1— fo| 2} 9 
Last week ..........+.|21.50/20.50 Be) Qe | to 
Week before ..........{21.50/20.50 $2] So} og 
Alfalfa, standard— oa| of| =e 
Last week ............}19.00}19.00 MO} mo] 8 
PO egy a aensiecnvee [eOeOOlLe.U0 June 22 to 28 ...... 95 84) 85 
a, No June 29 to July 5 88 80 8 
RA WEG ci cenecisecs 14.50}16.75 July 6 to 12 93 90 = 
Week before .......... -50/16.75 July 13 to 19 °. 83 86 3 
Oat _straw— July 20 to 26 ....2: 72| 79) 84 
BeBe WOOK. sccveccnavce 7.50) 6.00/12.00 July 27 to August 3 92 8 
Week before .......... 7.50! 7.00/12.00 | ‘August 3 to 9 a s3| 86 7 
‘aunont 10 to:4 58| 78] 93 
GRAIN 
> n June 22 to 28 ..... 79 85) 1 
5 2 June 29 to July 56 : 78| 83 i 
} = 3 July 6 to 12... 85} 90! 127 
mo | 3 a S July 13 to 19 ... : 68] 75) 129 
§ a ~ July 20 to 26 .... 73 68| 127 
as § a : July 27 to August 2 79 71; 124 
D ro) M Q os = to B a4 71; 122 
s 94 
Corn, No. 2Y— —_— fo a 
Last week ..../1.00%/ .90 -90%% 
Passing bates 1.0454] .94 95% June 22 to 28 86 961 86 
orn, “Te tbe ee tee tf aie. 2. a ORE sy saw ss 6 ear 8 
Last week ....| .98%| .88 | .80%| .s9% | june 29 to July 6........ a 
Week before ..|1.02%| .93%| .94%4| .91% | July 13 to 19 117° . g5| 901 oe 
‘Corn, No. 4¥— ‘. July 20 to 26 ....... veces] 80) 106] 75 
Last week).... 95% 87 8816 87% July 27 to August 2 100 94 1 
wae before ..|1.01%] .93 94 89% Aueiat OS Ao 9 6. ce 80 91 83 
Re dag gust 3 to 9 .......ee. 
tast ‘week .<..{ 27%! 2 39%4| .85% August 10 to 16 .........< 877i 112 82 
Ph ee before ..| .40%4| .387%4| .4044| .88% tLAMBS 
arley— 
Last week ....| .69%| .58 571 —— s SG. OO 6nd ctu we ans 86 96] 117 
ao before ..| .74 | .66%4] .6734 uly 6 ae eee Be sreirare ie iS 
“yeaa 2 Ma Pe mech carl Galaga 80° ae ce Sal © a nae TS eres 
Tact week ....| .98 90 97 guy ie MRE veamsbietinass 85 90; 106 
Week before -a\ 9814 .93 93% A OO. coin stiecs ca 80; 106} 105 
Wheat, No. 2 hard may : : a a ey = 94; 106 
Last weé »-/1.13_ /1.05%4/1.05%6/1.02% | AugUs i 91] 108 
Week Ane dy "11,1214{1.07  |1.0736|1.0216 MsUst 30'CO 16 occa ans 87| 112) 103 
*Hogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
FEEDS seven markets. 
fCattle prices ane for fat beef steers. 
>{ 2 a tSheep and lamb receipts are combined, 
215] 3] 2 
s| al s¢/so1¢ CHICAGO HOG PRICES 
s a eS bere ee 
EF; ele] als 1928 | 1927 | 1:26 | 1925 
ai Mis] alts 
Bran— ] August 10........ 11.05} 8.90] 11.70] 13.25 
Last week..../25.50/23.25/23.00/29.00 August 11........| 11.10} 8.90/ 11.75] 13.00 
Week before.. ssa semis 22.75|29.00 anene oe bta-bhsa' Re Er Has 12.90 
Shorts— BOROB [38 oss c0 55s ‘ , 11.50) 12.45 
Last week..../25.25|26.25|22.75/35.00 August 16........ 11.90} 8.95} 11.65 12:30 
Week before. .|25.50\26.25|22.75/36.00 pO Fe See 12.10} | 8.85] 11.90] 12.50 
— aa 57.50 95.00 
eat. week 2.5 137.50 le. cs elucves ¥ 
Week before. ./38.00]..... jv eos St00 CHICAGO No. 2 CORN PRICES 
emer *“% meal 
o. — 
Last week.... 47.50)... (45.25 1928 | 1927 | 1926 | 1925 
Week before../48.50)..... 40.25 
Cottonseed A q Fanny 7 iVaewnes _—* 1.04 -8454 [1.08% 
per cent)— MEUSt! BL soos cc P 1.08 -85 3g /1.09 
Last week....|44.25 pg aie * Se re 97 |1.13% nth 1.06% 
Week before../44.25 August 14........ 97%4{1.13%4| .8034/1.06%4 
Tankage— See ee ee August 15 Pe caine os .9356/1.1314| .80%4|1.0614 
St week....Jooe -00].....)80. . 7 ae | Sr -97%4 11.11%} .79%4}1.06% 
Week before..|.....}70.00}.....180.00}70.00 - LO ; 
Gluten— 
PiaSt Wee owes bisie's shi so clece oe fee weg 39.90 EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 
Week before..|..... Se ee ra 39.40 Exports of lard for the second week in 











*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other ~oints, car lots. 


STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
TO CORN BELT STATES 

The following table shows the shipments 

of stocker and feeder cattle to the corn 

belt states, from the twelve leading mar- 

kets. The figures are furnished by Leslie 

















M. Carl, Iowa agricultural statistician, 
and are in percentages of ges 
week for five-year average, 1923 
me Me b0% - 
zw) 8 | ss | Se 
eS 1 ats | Cos | oem 
aN =e “4. Kes 
Sm | o> | 3% | b<s 
| BS) Fe | ee | San 
eee 2 83.6 63.0 73.4 73.3 
Illinois ....... 44.0 41.7 46.9 48.4 
Missouri . 77.5 83.9 60.6 84.3 
Nebraska .. 169.6] 154.5} 109.9) 135.4 
po NT error 165.0 97.4] 113.9) 114.9 
Indiana ..... 70.2 60.5 60.3 70.3 
TRIO cen cintees 111.9 80.6] 103.5 96.9 
Total 7 corn 
belt states.. 95.6 79.9 77.3 85.5 




















CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 


Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is ‘$44 
in ton lots. 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 
Quarter blood wool at Boston is 50c, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 22%c, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $17.00, 
and cotton at New York 19%c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 83c 
for No. 3 shelled and 81c for No. 4 yel- 

low shelled, new oats 28%c, wheat 94%c. 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN 
Exports of wheat the second week in 
August were 10,661,000 bushels, as com- 
ed with 5, 135, 000° bushels for the week 
fore and 5, "427, 000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of corn the sec- 
ond week in August were 336,000 bushels, 
as compared with 113,000 
week before and 33, 


August were 





NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes” ee ee Se erect 





594,000 
els, as waiearon with Soo. be bushels for 
the same week last year. 








August were 8,900,000 _pounds, as com- 
pared with 8,822,000 pounds for the week 
before and 8,705,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. Exports of pork for the 
second week in August were 6,823,000 
pounds, as compared with 7,024,000 
pounds the week before and _ 6,397,000 
pounds for the same week last year. 





COOLING OFF HOGS 


When a hog gets overhéated, pour cool 
water on his head, but not on his body, 
warns J. W. Wuichet, extension special- 
ist in animal husbandry at Ohio State 
University. ‘‘Pouring water on the body 
of the hog is for some reason very likely 
to kill him. Pouring water on his head 
cools him off and helps him.” 

Hogs should be protected from any 
necessity for violent exercise during hot 
weather. There should be no reason why 
they should be compelled to run about 
or even to move more than necessary. 
They should have plenty of shade, and 
cool water available at all times. 

“The hog has very little natural pro- 
tection from the sun, and consequently 
some artificial protection must be pro- 
vided,’ says the specialist. ‘Natural 
shade probably is best, but it is not al- 
ways available in the hog lot. Where it 
is- not avatlable a covering about four 
feet from the ground and open on all four 
sides will usually prove satisfactory. In 
some localities it may be advisable to 
give additional protection on the side in 
the direction of the prevailing storms. 
The shelter need not be elaborate. Almost 
any sort of open framework over which 
straw, fodder or similar material is 
placed will suffice. 

“Many hog men use & wallow as an ad- 
ditional protection against overheating. 
If properly constructed and handled, the 
wallow is a great aid. There is one pos- 
sible objection to its use for the man 
who is shipping hogs in the summer time. 
The hogs which are accustomed to the 
wallow will suffer more severely when 
they are loaded in cars for shipment, and 
the loss from this course will be greater 
than if the hogs had been-innured to hot 
weather.” : 
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Fresh From the Country | 
IOWA 
Castern—Delaware County, Aug. 9.— 


We have had no rain for the last three 
- days and the weather has been very hot. 
Threshing has commenced and the yield 
~ and quality are good. Corn is doing well 
‘mad potatoes look good. They are paving 


* No. 20 thru Delaware county and several 


farmers are taking advantage of doing a 


nancially.—C. D. Hunt. 

Eastern—Clinton County, Aug. 14.— 
Threshing will be completed in this sec- 
tion this week if favorable weather holds. 
Wheat yield is light but oats and barley 
run from 35 to 55 bushels and quality is 

d. Weather ideal for work for men 

and teams. Clinton county fair is early 
this year, opening next Tuesday, August 
91. Roads getting very dusty but farm- 
ers do not want rain for a few days. 
Poultry prices lower. Eggs remain high. 
—Fred Schepers. 

Eastern—Jones County, Aug. 18.—A fine 
rain the 16th benefited corn greatly; pros- 
‘pects for corn in this. section good. 
Threshing about all done. Oats yielding 
from 40 to 60 bushels, barley from 30 to 
40. Much complaint about the poor feed- 
ing value of barley as much of it was 
damaged by weather conditions. Hogs 
» pretty well shipped out. 

and thin on account of high price of old 

corn, which costs from.$1.05 to $1.10 here. 

Fat cattle scarce in this part of the 

county.—Duane Rigby. 

Southern—Union County, Aug. 17.—The 
heavy rains the first ten days of August 
made threshing difficult and caused some 
damage to the grains. Oats and barley 
yield good, but some was put in the bin so 
wet as to be unfit for seed. Prices on 
small grains are down to rock bottom, as 
‘usual at threshing time. Prospects for a 

“ corn crop were never better. Potatoes 
plentiful. Pastures very weedy. No sick- 
ness among livestock.—Vernon Rayl. 


Central—Hamilton County, Aug. 18.— 
A good week for threshing and our folks 
will get almost thru a three weeks’ run. 
Oats run about 50 bushels, barley about 
the same, rye and wheat good. We have 
had plenty of rain here; two good show- 
ers last week. Pastures are fine. Corn 
jooks very promising and is well along. 
Pigs healthy and doing well. -A lot of 
corn will be hogged down around here 
this fall.—J. W. .N. 


Central—Grundy County, Aug. 17.—We 
are surely having some very warm weath- 
er this month and corn seems to be mak- 
ing rapid progress. Threshing is well 
along, several machines done; some 85 
per cent will be in bin by Saturday night. 
A light shower Wednesday afternoon. Po- 
tatoes are dryifg up. Lots of ripe apples 
now. Quite a few hogs going to market 
now; considerable vaccinating being done. 
Hogs don’t seem to like the barley this 
year. Barley worth 44 cents on the mar- 
ket, oats 30 cents; not much selling. 

- Eleven cents being offered for feeders al- 
Teady and quite a few will be fed this 
year, it seems. New seeding and second 
growth of meadows coming good. Some 
old corn yet. Some cut corn stalks al- 
ready for pigs.—Gus Treimer. 

Northwestern—Clay County, Aug. 18.— 
Weather hot and dry. Threshing in full 
swing. Oats and barley weighing out 
good, helping to make up a light yield per 


acre. Corn doing well; no firing around 
here. A rain would help pastures and 
‘Meadows. Oats 29 cents, cream 45 cents, 


eggs 24 cents.—G. W. Barnard. 
Southwestern—Mills County, Aug. 17.— 


jittle road work to help themselves out fi- “ 


Pigs rather light | 





Threshing not all done yet because of+ | 


tains and much damage was caused by 
moisture, resulting in little No. 2 wheat; 
average yield seems to be about 18 bush- 
els per acre. A good rain last night, 


Which will delay threshing for several | 


days. Some fall plowing being done. A 
Small per cent of old corn in farmers’ 
The ‘‘tall corn” is getting 
Plenty of moisture to mature a good, 
Sound crop.—O. C. Cole. 

Central—Hardin County, Aug. 18.—The 
Weather* has been. fine for threshing the 
last two weeks. Yield and quality good. 

our ring of 488 acres of oats we 
threshed 24,129 bushels. Two small plots 
of spring wheat averaged 25 bushels, rye 
30 bushels. Oats selling for 28-31 cents, 
Tye 80 cents. Corn on the jump and 
Toasting ears are found in the early 
Plantings. Pastures fair. Meadows 
green. Third crop of alfalfa six.to ten 
inches high. Clover meadows will make 
00d fall pasture. Sweet clover cut the 
Second crop. lEarly potatoes a heavy 
crop; rather dry for late. Sweet corn 
Will soon be beyond the roasting ear 


badly. Plums good.—A. R. Calkins. 


Northern—Butler County, Aug. 18.—We | 


are having hot and dry weather. Thresh- 
ing about all done around here. Oats 


_ Yielding from 25 to 50 bushels per acre. 


nN coming along well but needs rain. 
Pastures in good shape. All livestock in 
800d condition.—Geo. J. Mayer. 
Western—Idv County, Aug. 17.—Thresh- 
; Grain cut before 
“the storm of July 20 yielded better on the 
Same farms than that which was cut 
fr. Oats and barley are about an 
erage crop, of good weight but badly 
ored. The ears of corn are com- 





Apples a good crop but falling | 

















oes Better Plowing 
Yet Ie Requires Less Power 




















Good Fall Plowing is the Battle Half Won 


Flos acme agree that good Fall plowing is the best means of con- 
trolling cut worms, wire worms and many other insects as well as 
weeds and a host of crop diseases. To be effective, though, the plowing 
must be absolutely clean. That is the reason so many farmers are turning 
to the Oliver 18" Big Base Gang for their plowing work. See your Oliver 
Dealer now so that you can do your Fall plowing with this new type plow. 


Don’t wait, let us know at once the size tractor you 


to use and we 


send you literature on the plow best suited to your ne 


OLIW 





- OLIVER CHILLED PLOW WORKS 
Plowmakers for the World 
General Office and works—South Bend, Ind. 


The A B C Pian of Deferred Payments Permits You to Purchase This 
Plow on Easy Terms 


Sold, Endorsed and Recommended by the Following Outstanding Dealers: 









AMNODS 6 d55 fawcce asus Joy Implement Co. 
Ankeny.......... D. F. Hallowell & Son 
Boone..........Gardiner Implement Co. 
Bouton..Fred Schnoor Hdw. & Imp. Co. 
Brooklyn.......ccececseceescres F. T.. Orr 
Cambridge... cr ccsseseus John ‘Nickelsen 
Carroll...... L. F. Yender Implement Co. 
Cedar Rapids..............S. Seaton 
Charles City. ...-Rohner & Co. 
Clear Lake.. -Wagner Motor Co, 
GOMGO 6. ccacbeciews isewame T. A. Nessa 
GONG. 2 cack. .-fWarmers Implement Co. 


re) 
Council Bluffs.........-..J. D. McMillen 


Dayton...............dacobson & Burke 
OOOOPOT gH is icetiiccnces Reed & Lennon 
eer ie ep ree B. J. Pautsch 
Des Moines.......Ewing Implement Co. 
Des Moines....Port Huron Machine Co. 
DOWR. .< «5 swe évetadonas wena nes A. Banwell 
Fort Dodge@. ..cccccccesics A. C. Petersen 
Gate. ar c554 Jovececeiese Ant StOGHDIOC 
Hawkeye. ..ccccccccccecces Geo. E. Pratt 
PUNO. 50.5 ot) paw ce Cc. Brown & Son 


SRONINGES « << ¢00<h cedex \rthur B. Wampler 


Hopkinton..........lowa Implement Co. 
Homestead..............Amana Society 
Hubbard... ccccccesesecceces Jacob Faust 
ida Grove.... Shirk Tractor Co. 





Independence. coceeek. F.. Hansen 
lowa Falls.. ---L. D. McClure 
eese F. Wilson 





-Culter & Elvin 
-.-.-scott Grain Co. 
W. Teale & Son 
és cc duitsnmness beet: mec OU 
Lone Tree..Lone Tree Farmers’ Un. Ex. 
Madrid............-Skortman & Isaacson 
Manson..........Manson Machinery Co. 
Marshalitown..Marshall Implement Co. 
Merrill. ....ccccccseccecee.. Ceo. E. Pew 
Mitcheliville....Walton Implement. Co. 
Monticello....ccccccceceeeede H. J. Stutt 
Moorhead...........-Moorhead Auto Co. 
Newell. .....cccccccceoeeernest Sievers 
New Hampton..Mielke Mfg. & Sales Co. 
Onawa .......ceeeede C. Messing & Co. 
QRONREI i occ nicccscccccece scene Aare 








You actually do better plowing 
with less power when you use the 
Oliver No. 218. You will be 
amazed at the way this new plow 
with its two 18” Big Bases turns 
and pulverizes the furrow slice 
and at the same time covers every 
particle of trash. Take it into any 
field; it will do the job right. 


There isno penalty in the form of 
heavy draft for this better plow- 
ing. Draft tests made by Agricul- 
tural Colleges show that the 
Oliver No. 218 gang equipped 
with two 18” Bases is actually 
lighter in draft than a 3 bottom 
12” gang. In one test the No. 218 
plowing 34” deeper required 1.1 
horsepower less than the other 
plow. Think what this plow will . 
mean on your farm. Plowing will 
be done better—tractor will last 
longer and you will use less fuel. 


TheOliverNo.218Gang 
is equipped with two 18” 

ig Bases ing a to- 
tal cutting width of 36”. 
The 18” Big Base can 
also be furnished as a 

horse or tractor sulky. 















..J. P. Hansen 
-.Janssen Bros. 
mitt ada'ta Albert Stoltz 
Maveuees Randall Auto. Co. 
en........Schaafs Hardware Store 
Renwick....Renwick Auto & Imp. Co. 
Ringsted.............Peterson Motor Co. 
Rippey............Kirgis Implement Co. 
Rockwell City..........Frank J. Rogers 
ROMAN. ...cccccccccccees. P. M. Martens 
Sac City.............Sae City Motor Co. 
Shenandoah...........McMichael & Son 
Sioux City..Miller Tractor & Equip. Co. 


Otranto Station.. 
Pomeroy..... ee 








Soldier........ ....+-.-Dickinsén & Lund 
on oaderg he ee OE PE ee C. A. Fulton 
Story City....Ahrens Motor & Imp. Co, 
FES bc. 0s cote as ene ~ cays A. F. Pape 
Underwood........Underwood Pump Co. 
WII, docx s oecccace oO. J. Anderson 
Washington....... -..--Fred L. Stewart 
Waterloo..... coecsesee-Masberg & Sims 
Webster City.........Paine Tractor Co. 
Woden......... eccccsccce. eteike Stohr 





mencing to hang down, which is about 
the stage it generally is at this date, but 
about ten days ahead of last year. The 
ground is very hard on top and will need 
frequent showers to make a full crop.— 
John Preston. 


MISSOURI 

Northern—Randolph County, Aug. 17.— 
Nice rain yesterday and still raining this 
morning. Threshing will be delayed for 
a few days. Oats yielding from 15 to 30 
bushels per acre and selling for 30 cents 
at the machine. Wheat $114 per bushel. 
Corn looking good and prospects for a 
bumper crop were never better. Eggs 24 
cents, hens 17 cents.—W. H. Bagby. 

Central—Moniteau County, Aug. 17.— 
Threshing practically finished. Not much 
wheat moving 2 market. owing to decline 
in price. Oats moving at. 35 to 40 cents. 
Yield good, demand fair. Fall plowing 
nearly finished. Soybean hay being made; 
yield and quality good. . Pastures good. 
An extra good crop of potatoes, which in 
all probability will sell around 50 to 75 
cents per bushel. Spring chickens 24 
cents, corn selling around $1.10, bran 
$1.65.— Reader. 

Central—Pettis County, Aug. 17.— 
Weather and crep conditions remain very 


‘ 





favorable. Threshing practically finished 
and preparing the land for wheat is pro- 
gressing in good form. Summer fed cat- 
tle have been going to market freely since 
July 1. Returns have been-remunerative. 
Hogs have been following the cattle 
closely and prices have been advancing 
and at prices that pay for the dollar corn 
we have been feeding... If the present 
prospect of corn continues until maturity 
there will be 50-cent corn in 1929.—W. D., 
Wade. 

South Central—Webster County, Aug. 
14.—After five weeks of dry weather we 
had two showers on August 4 and two 
more on the 6th and 7th. Corn improved 
very rapidly after that, also pastures. It 
is dry again now and we need more rain 
to make a good crop. The grape crop is 
excellent and the grapes are beginning to 
ripen. The Farmers’ Cooperative Cream- 
ery, built at a cost of $100,000, will open 
August 20. This creamery is at Spring- 
field, ,forty miles west of here.—J. C. 
Preston. 





ILLINOIS 
Southern—Wayne County, Aug. 17.— 
Somewhat warmer. Hay harvesting over. 
Threshing has begun. Corn and pastures 
are in need of a good rain. Eggs 26 cents, 
cream 42 cents.—Mrs. M. R. Vaughan. - 


| 
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KALD CORN CRI 
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Built with 
Kale Vitrified Salt Glazed Clay Blocks 


Blocks inside and outside, make this outlast any 
othercrib. Extra ventilation makes better corm aad 
First cost is suprisingly low & permanent 


“Drop us @ post card for full information on Male 
Crfbs, Silos or any other farm building.” 
Kalo Brick and Tile 


01-602-603 Snell Building, aKa RY Towa 
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Look for what you need 
_Sell what you wish through these columns 9 
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SCHEDULE OF RATES 


- FARM LANDS 


LIVESTOCK 





WYOMING 























No. Words | No. Insertions 

Po oia's sa Xe eebenase $1.60 |$3.20 |$4.80 |$.640 
ME ceccpos ce pesetecel 100.1 meet O08: te te 
22 wee eeeedeoeeeee| 1.76 | 3.52 | 5.28 | 7.04 
23 .cccccccccceeces| 1.34 | 3.68 | 5.52 | 7.36 
Be ccbccpechatscassl Lae 4 a0 5.72 | 7.68 
2D: Saccdsoesvicccee| 200 14.0 6.00 | 8.00 
26 cccccccccccscces| 2-08 | 4.16 | 6.24 | 8.32 
2T reccccvcccececes| 2:16 | 4.02 | 6.48 | 8.64 
ERS Sa 2.24 | 4.48 at 8.96 

No advertisement for less than -60 


les. $1 
accepted. Check must be atinehee. Please 
type or nvrint your advertisement. 


RELIABLE BOND HOUSES 


WE OFFER high grade municipal and 
corporation bonds. Write for list of 

current offerings yielding.from 4.10 to 7.30 
er cent. Wheelock & Co., Equitable 
Idg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


COMMISSION HOUSES 


WHO, Bankers’ Life, Des Moines, radio 

station, broadcasts ‘produce markets 
daily, furnished by Coyne & Nevins Co., 
1131-33 Fulton Market, "Chicas. Poultry- 
veal wanted for premium trade. 














2a y~ 

FOR SALE BY OWNER, 640 acres _irri- 

gated, 18 miles west of Laramie, Wyo. 
Large improvements. All been cultivated 

d grown record crops. Near open range 
and timber. Offered at sacrifice because 
of death of former owner. 
opportunity for right man with sons to 
farm and handle large number cattle, 
sheep and hogs. Irving H. Howe, 305 
Boston Bldg., Denver, Colorado. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

LAND OPENING—A new line under con- 

struction in Montana opens a million 
acres of good wheat and stock country. 
Send for new line book. Minnesota, North 
Dakota and Montana offer best opportu- 
nity in two decades to secure good im- 
proved farms from banks, insurance and 
mortgage companies at a fraction of their 
real value. Send for lists. Improved farms 
for rent. Washington, Oregon and Idaho 
have exceptional opportunities in fruit 
and_ poultry raising and dairying with 
mild climate and excellent scenic sur- 
roundings. Write for Free Book on state 
you prefer. Low homeseekers rates. E. 
C. Leedy, Dept. 807, Great Northern Rail- 
way, St. Paul, Minn. 











60 YEARS in business, Richard J. Col- 
lins solicits consignments, live pcultry, 
veal, etc. Sales prompt .and satisfactory. 
Financially the best. 840 Fulton St. Mar- 
ket, Chicago. 
ONE cent premium on fancy poultry-veal- 
eggs. Furnish coops on request. H. F. 
Fischer &° Son, Englewood, Chicago. 
Established 1890. 
COUGLB Commission Company, 1154-56 
West Randolph Street, Chicago. Ship 
to us your poultry, veal, eggs. Top prices. 
Prompt remittance. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


COLLIE'S; white and colors; pedigreed; 
intelligent workers, loyal companions, 

reliable guards. Prices reasonable and 

satisfaction guaranteed. Box 66, Shomont 

Kennels, Monticello, Iowa. 

LOOK! Free instructions for training 
with each Shepherd pup; males $4.50, 

females $2.75. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Isaksen, Springfield, Minn. 


FARM LANDS 


CANADA LAND = 

DAIRY FARMS—‘“Davidson Plan.” 160 

acres or more with new house, new 

barn, new silo and 10 to 30 good Holstein 

cows. Small cash payment, balance half 

cream check. Write 1315 Pioneer Bldg., 
St. Paul, Minn. 





























1OWA 


375 ACRES of choice land. All can be 
farmed with tractor, High state cf cul- 
tivation. On highway now being paved. 
Also 200 acres virgin soil, blue grass pas- 
ture. Sell worth the money. Come and 
see or write. Am living on this farm, 2 
miles north of Ute, Iowa. Deal direct 
with owner. Lem Loyd. 
ADMINISTRATRIX Sale — 191 acres, 
southern Iowa, plenty water, 120 acres 
cultivated; two sets improvements; on 
imary road, close to church and school. 
Priced low; bargain. Address M., care 
Wallaces’ Far fer. 
FOR SALE—160 acres one mile of Bay- 
ard, Iowa. Modern house, lights, etc. 
Good outbuildings. Best water facilities. 
Good loam. soil. ood community, 
churches, school. Ideal home for some- 
one. Cheap if taken soon. Box 25, care 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 
FOR SALE—One 240 and one 120 acre 
farm, well improved, price right, good 
terms; large barn equipped with modern 
conveniences. Sam V. Roberts, Rockford, 
Towa. 
STOCK farm, 160 acres, 
liberal terms, or trade; 
session; sickness. S. G. 
Iowa. 

















sacrifice price, 
immediate pos- 
Hunter, Thayer, 





KANSAS 

BASTHRN Central Kansas 300 acre stock 

and grain farm; 2-3 new smooth work 
ground, balance bluestem pasture. 1% 
miles town on Rock Island and Katy. 
Would sell stock and equipment Write 
Robert A. Galbraith, White City, 
Kan. 








MINNESOTA 
FOR SALE or trade—s6o acre stock and 
grain farm, one mile from Winnebago, 
Minn. For particulars write Chas. L., 
Mensch, Winnebago, Minn. 
FOR SALE—245 acres near Henning on 
main road; good soil; stock, crops, ma- 
chinery if desired. Walter Groff, Hen- 
ning, Minn. 











MISSOURI 
FASSIGH TED men are buying farm land. 
We have a few livestock farms which 
can be bought at less than 1913 prices. 
‘Reasonable cash payment, balance like 
rent. Write for details. Federal Land 
Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 
SOUTH DAKOTA me 
-AC stock farm. -Best in Clark 
county; mile from county seat. 8-room 
house; large horse barn; 56x62 cattle 
barn; hog house, granary, chicken house; 
four wells; rich loam soil — ces 
Qwiher's health failing; sacrifice 
acre. mm e “Owner,” 1135 27th 

















NEW railway branch, eastern Montana, 
taps rich agricultural land; reasonable 
prices and terms, Also land in Minnesot4, 


North Dakota, Idaho, Washington and 
Oregon. Free literature. H. . Byerly, 
34 Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, 


Minn. 
IOWA, Missouri and Nebraska foreclosed 
farms at cost for sale by bank. Write 
John S. Sorenson, 50 So. La Salle, Chi- 
cago, Il 
DES MOINES PROPERTY 
FOR SALE—19 room house, next door to 
Des Moines University. Rooms rented. 
Good income while educating children. C. 
H. Taylor, Guthrie Center, Ia. 


HELP WANTED 


AGENTS WANTED 

WANTED—Farmer or farmer’s son or 

man to travel in country. Steady work. 
Good profits: McConnon & Company, 
Dept. F 3408, Winona, Minn. 

SITUATION WANTED 

SITUATION wanted by experienced man- 

ager or working foreman of a livestock 
and grain farm; married; middle aged; 
references furnished. Box 29, care Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. 
SITUATION wanted as working manager 

of large farm, by married man. | Life 
experience in livestock and crop raising. 
Healthy and ambitious. Box 28, care 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 





























Wonderful 


¢ JERSEYS 
“Sx LE—A choice lot of 200 extra 
high grade Jersey cows and heifers; 
proper color and in fine condition. Stephen 
A. Carr, Collins, Iowa. 
SHEEP 








POULTRY 
BABY CHICKS 


BELLU chix are better; single comb White. 
Leghorns, $7.50; single comb Reds 








Barred Rocks, $8.50; White Rocks, $9.50: - 
Catalog free. Gilbert L. Bell, : 


assorted $7. 
Donnellson, Iowa. 





REGISTERED Shropshire rams, yearlings 
and two year olds with best type and 

breeding. Sired by McKerrow rams. 

W. Milller, Newhall, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


NATIONAL Weedkiller kills Canada tiis- 

tles, cocklebur, quack grass and all 
cther bad weeds. Quick, sure remedy. 
Easily applied; harmless to soil; pesitive- 
ly guaranteed. Send one dollar for lib- 
eral trial package. Manufactured by 
ial ga Chemical Co., Wilton Junction, 
owa. 











BATTERIES 
SPECIAL Introductory Offer—Farm light 
plant batteries direct from the factory 
at wholesale Becta guaranteed five years, 
he ices, $98.50 up. Amana Society, High, 
owa., 








CLOTHING 
LADIES’ silk stockings, per pair one dol- 
far! Guaranteed absolutely to give sat- 
isfaction. You need buy noquantity to 
get this price. We will send you one trial 
pair so_that you yourself may. examine 
them. We know that you will not be sat- 





isfied until you order more. Service or 
chiffon weight. Service weight with 
pointed heel if requested. All colors. 


State size and quantity desired. Cash 
with order. Weidner-Nicholas Mail Order 
Sales, 2206 Lunt Ave., Chicago, II. 


FARM MACHINERY 
BULL Dog Dise Jointer—At Iowa State 
Fair. Visit our exhibit. See our dem- 
onstrations. Mullins-Gilson Mfg. Co., 
Rushville, Indiana. 
RICH man’s corn harvester, poor man’s 
pe gay $25 with bundle-tying at- 
tachment. ree catalog showing pictures 
of harvester. Process Co., Salina, Kan. 
HEDGE POSTS 
HEDGE posts for sale. Car lots. Our 
prices will save you money; why not in- 
vestigate? Box 708, Winfield, Kan. 
INSURANCE 
IF SICK, indoors or out, we pay full ben- 
efits. Complete accident coverage re- 
gardless of occupation when injured. ,Nu- 
merous Iowa openings for full or part 
time representatives. Non-classified pol- 
icy. Good renewals. Travelers Equitable 
Insurance Company, Box 762, Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa. 


























STATIONERY 





LIVESTOCK 


GUERNSEYS AND HOLSTEINS 
CHOICE Guernsey and Holstein heifer 
calves, one to three months old, tuber- 
culin tested, shipped C. O. D. Edgewood 
Dairy Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 
GUERNSEYS 


FOR SALE—Guernsey herd of two pure- 
bred cows, two purebred heifers, two 
grade cows, two grade heifer calves, herd 
bull and bull calf. Will price very cheap 
to party taking entire herd. H. H. Flood, 
Ruthven, Iowa. : 


= 

















HOLSTEINS 

IF YOU need a Holstein bull within five 
or six months, write to Seven Springs 

Farm, Muscatine, Iowa, at once. K. P. 

O. P. blood, reasonable prices. 








PRINTED Personal Stationery. Name 
and address printed on 125 sheets, ex- 

tra quality, 74 by 10% and 100 envelopes 

on front or flap. Old English type in 

black or blue ink. In cabinet with handy 

drawer. $2.50 postpaid. Walter Simon- 

sen, Morningside, Sioux City, Iowa. 

PHOTO FINISHING 


ROLL developed and seven prints, 
print hand colored, 30 ce 

Photo Laboratories, Dept. O, 2021 Nicailet 

Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


yee Freeman & Sinclair, patent attor- 
eys; patents and trade-marks. 802 
Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way. 
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Gentlemen: 


cos dpaitinbgehohanicastes times in your paper. 
to cover cost of these insertions. 


Name 


READER’S ORDER FOR ADVERTISING 


Rates and closing dates are given at the head of this page. 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des mee Iowa. 


Please start my classified ad containing............. sesso WOFdS, tO TUD 


I enclose a remittance of §............ 





Address 





Write your ad here: 

















ten us: 





(Minimum charge, $1.60) 


$100 in Sales For Each $1.66 Spent in Advertising 
The National Chemical Company of Wilton Junction, Iowa, has writ- 
“Our last ten dollars worth of advertising has brought us over 
six hundred dollars worth of business. 





sheeeeeoee 


We are more than satisfied.” 














LEGHORNS 


SINGLE Comb White Leghorn cookereiill 
for sale from heavy laying stock. Write 
for reasonable prices. Mrs. 
Vall, Skidmore, Mo. 
400 Single Comb White Leghorn yearling 
hens, early hatch pullets, large or small 
lots, price reasonable. John Hass, Bet- 
tendorf, Iowa. 
Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put you 
in touch with a market for baby chicks 
that can be reached in no other way. 


PULLETS WANTED 


PULLETS wanted—White Leghorn, Black 

Minorca, White Minorca. What have 
you? State age, weight and price. Pul- 
let Farm, Clayton, Iil. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


HARD ~ Alfalfa Seed $7.20 per _ bushel; 
Sweet Clover $4.00; both test 95% pure. 























Return seed if not satisfactory. George 


Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 

IOBRED Winter Wheat, high yielding 
and winter ,hardy, $1.40 per bu., sacks 

extra or mail yours. Geo. Plagmann, 

Ames, Iowa. 


USED CARS 


IF YOU want to buy or’sell a car, it will 

pay you to see us. Eleven years in the 
business. THe Car Shop, J. T. Nutt, 1012- 
1018 Locust, Des Moines, Iowa. 

















JUDGING PROGRAM AT IOWA FAIR 

Over $80,000 in cash prizes is offered in 
the various livestock classes at the Des 
Moines exposition this summer. The 
judging program by breeds and by days 
is as follows: 

Horses: 

Monday, August 27—9 a. m., Percher- 
ons, Belgians, Shires, ClydeSdales; 1:30 p. 
m., Welsh ponies; 3 p. m., Hackney 
ponies. 

Tuesday, August 28—9 a. m., Percher- 
ons, Belgians, Shires, Clydesdales, saddle 
horses; 1:30 p. m., draft geldings and 
mares, 

Wednesday, August 29—9 a. m., Perch- 
erons, Belgians, Shires, Clydesdales, sad- 
dle horses; 1 p. m., mules. 

Thursday, August 30—9 a. m., Percher- 
ons, Belgians, Shires, Clydesdales, saddle 
horses. 

Cattle: 

Friday, August 24—1:30 p. m., purebred 
dairy heifers. 

Saturday, August 25—7:30 a. m., boys’ 
and girls’ baby beeves. . 

Monday, August 27—12 m., Herefords, 
Shorthorns, Aberdeen Angus, Holsteins, 
Ayrshires, Brown Swiss. 

Tuesday, August 28—12 m., Herefords, 
Shorthorns, Aberdeen Angus, 
Shorthorns, Holsteins, Jerseys, Guernseys. 

Wednesday, August 29—12 m., Here- 


fords, Shorthorns, Aberdeen Angus, Polled_ 


Shorthorns, Red Polled, Jerseys, Guern- 
seys. 

Thursday, August 30—12 m., fat steers 
and all unfinished classes, 

Swine: 

Friday, August 24—10 a. m., boys’ and 
girls’ pigs. 

Monday, August 27—9 a. Polané 
Chinas, Duroc Jerseys. 

Tuesday, August 28—9 a. m., Chester 
Whites, Hampshires. 

Wednesday, August 29—9 a. m., Spotted 
Poland Chinas, Berkshires; 1 p. m., large 
Yorkshires. 

Thursday, 
worths, 

Sheep: 

Saturday, August 25—9 a. m., boys’ and 
girls’ lambs, 

Monday, August 27—9 a. m., 
shires and Southdowns; 2 p. m., 
judging. 

Tuesday, August 28—9 a, m., Oxford 
Downs. and Hampshires. 

Wednesday, August 29-9 a. m, all 
wool breeds, 

Thursday, August 20—9 a. m., sheep 
shearing, trimming and blocking con- 
tests, 


m., 


August 30—9 a m., Tam- 


Shropr 
wool 





HORSE JUDGES AT IOWA FAIR 


Percheron, E. oo Trowbridge, Columbia, 
Mo.; Belgians, W. J. Kennedy, St. Joseph, 
Mo.; Clydesdalés, James '’* Pedley, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa; Shires, W. H. Peters, St. 
Paul, Minn.; draft geldings and mares, 
W. J. Kennedy, St. Joseph, Mo.; mules, 
E. A. Trowbridge, Columbia, Mo.; har- 
ness and saddle horses, Henry Cullins, 





a a Pa.; ponies, panel 4 Cullins, Devon, ~ 


Virgil’ Du ¥4 


Milking - 
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LLACES’ FARMER, 


August 24, 1928 


(23) 1167 
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hogs 
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Half his hogs wiped out . . More 

dying every day—Henry Meyers, Ben- 
kleman, Neb., was worried. He tried 
several remedies without success. 
u THEN — he tried “Liquid HOG- 
S$ HEALTH”. Just what his hogs needed! 
Only_1 more died. All the rest were 
~~ saved. 

They ate “Liquid HOG-HEALTH” 
when they wouldn’t touch anything 
else. In 2 days they looked better. In 
a week they were filling out. Now, 
you'd never know they had been sick. 

Are your hogs sick, wormy, or un- 
thrifty? Try “Liquid HOG- HEALTH.” 
It works wonders for poor-doing pigs. 
Assists Nature in avoiding sickness, 
killing worms and putting on quick, 
.f cheap gains. 


Use it for Necro, Flu, Mixed Infec- 
tion, Pig Scours, and other hog 
troubles. 

Now, the stand-by of thousands of 
hog raisers. They keep it on hand all 
the time. Give it to well hogs to avoid 
sickness and make them grow fast. 
Users report raising 250-lb. hogs in 6 
months. 


4 SEND NO MONEY! 


Or? 
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FREE Hog Book 


Amazing new hog book. Many photos. 
Vital facts about hog-raising revealed 
by Veterinarians. Learn in a few min- 
utes what it has taken 
oS, Veterinarians years to 

Wfind out. The cause of 
W/ 90% of hog troubles—and 
/ how to combat it, How to 
raise 250-Ib. hogs in 6 
mos. New, easy way to 
worm pigs. Mineralizing, 


ete. 
FREE Sample 


Coupon brings free 
Sample of “Liquid 
HOG-HEALTH.” See 
how easy it is to use 
and how pigs sure do 

like it, even when 

sick. Rush the cou- 
pon today. Don’t 
put it off. Get the 
big Hog-Health 
book and the 

Free Sample. 
Mail the coupon 
NOW! 





































® General Veterinary Laboratory,’ 
® Dept. B11 Omaha, Neb. 3 
; Please send, free and postpaid, . 
8 pry of Pgnd 68- PE. Hog Health g 
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_|OILS--PAINTS--FEEDS 


‘ i DISINFECTANTS 

a For 18 years we have sold direct to con- 

ny mers at wholesale price. See our repre- 

Sentative or order direct. 

: Quality is our hobby. 

Pennsylvania Consumers 
Oil Company 


Council Bluffs and Davenport, Iowa 
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AUCTIONEERS 


and W.S. DUNCAN, Creston, lowa. 
} all breeds. Sales made “everywhere. Write 
Rates satisfactory. 
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PURE BRED ANDO 
OTHERWISE Va 
By A. Rambler 

What’s the matter with barley? Many 


hog breeders and feeders who have used 
barley as a hog feed for many years re- 
port that their hogs can not be induced 
to eat this year’s crop. These reports 
come from, all over the state. An eleva- 
tor manager in Cherokee county said that 
several thousand bushels had been mar- 
keted there by farmers who needed it for 
feed. The peculiar season has changed 
the chemical content or its flavor has 
been spoiled thru some external or inter- 
nal change of the grain. Our guess is 
that it is external and some means must 
be used to make it more palatable. A 
gallon of molasses to a barrel of mash 
might do the trick. Excessive use of mo- 
lasses has been suspected of causing 
scours, but used in the right prdportions 
it is considered by many a valuable hog 
feed. 

















ez 





A remark recently made at a county 
fair by a prominent breeder caused me to 
think. A junior yearling sow when being 
brought to the show ring, instead of al- 
lowing herself to be driven, went over 
the fence by way of the air route. The 
breeder remarked that they had been de- 
veloped for race horses long enough that 
they should begin to show their ability. 
One would expect that a. nervous strain 
of hogs would not feed as economically 
as one of more docile characteristics. Of 
course, many animals are made unruly by 
the brutality of their handlers. 


I hear so much comment about the steel 
particles in tankage and how they may or 
may not ruin the entire digestive tract of 
the hog, that we think the matter should 
be settled by some authoritative test. 
Some commercial feed firms remove these 
particles before mixing their feeds and 
if it is proved that they should be re- 
moved, no doubt the tankage manufac- 
turers would be glad to meet the re- 
quirements. A magnet placed in tankage 
sometimes reveals the presence of many 
iron particles and this is perhaps true of 
other mill feeds as well. 


Seventy-six baby beeves were recently 
sold for club boys and girls at the Union 
Stock Yards at an average of $15.87 per 
hundredweight. This method of selling 
has been used for four years. It is under 
the management of the International 
Livestock Exposition and Col. Cary M. 
Jones occupied the block, the calves being 
sold at auction. Armour & Co. took the 
top calves in the recent sale at $17 per 
hundredweight. Consignments were from 
Mason county, Illinois, Sac county, Iowa, 
and Louisa county, Iowa, sixty-six head 
being consigned from the latter county. 


That intensive line breeding does not 
fully set the type of animal, was demon- 
strated to me by a pureblood breeder re- 
cently. <A litter of seven contained one 
extreme type sow that was used for show 
purposes. The balance were what the 
breeder called utility type and were the 
type he was breeding for. The next cross 
if lineared or inbred may be more uni- 
form and, used as breeding animals, they 
should reproduce the average type of the 
litter in which they were farrowed. 





SAMUELSONS’ DUROCS 


B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, Iowa, 
have about 275 spring pigs from which to 
pick their boar offering. It will be one 
of the best offerings to sell this fall. They 
are carrying size and will be finished in 
a way that will make them profitable 
buys for their new owners. Samuelsons 
breed and sell one of the most uniform of- 
ferings of hogs that we have seen. A 
group of fall boars contain some remark- 
able selections and early buyers will be 
rewarded with some of the outstanding 
prospects of the breed.—Advertising No- 
tice. 


FARM 





IMPLEMENT COMPANIES 
CHANGE NAMES 


The J. I. Case Threshing Machine Com- 
pany and the Massey-Harris Company, 
Limited, announce that the Massey-Har- 
ris Company, Limited, has acquired the 
J. I. Case Plow Works, Inc., and the J. I. 
Case Threshing “Machine Company has 
acquired the business of the BEmerson- 
Brantingham Corporation. As a conse- 
quence of this arrangement, the J. I. Case 
Threshing Machine Company hereafter 
will have the exclusive right to the use of 
the name “J. I. Case” and “Case,” on 
any of its farm equipment and in connec- 
tion with all of its operations. The prod- 


_ ucts of the J. I. Case Threshing Machine 


Company’s Grand Detour plant at Dixon, 
Ii, an@ its plant at Rockford, Il. (for- 
merly the Emerson-Brantingham), as well 
as its Racine plants, will hereafter carry 
the name “Case.” ‘Parts and service for 
the products of all four original com- 
panies will be provided by the two com- 
bined firms. 


,hogs at Breda. 





DATES GLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORTHORNS 
Oct. 15—Consignment sale from herds of 
B. C. O’Malley & Son, Bert Brown, J. A. 
Bilderback and Dr. M. J. Belton. Sale 
at Adel. Dr. M. J. Belton, manager, 
Redfield, Iowa. 
Oct. 16—Dispersion sale, C. A. Oldsen, 
Wall Lake, Iowa. 
POLAND CHINAS 
Sept. 18—Otto Hess, Worthington, 
Sept. 27—G. L. Emmett & Sons, 
City, Iowa 
Oct. 3—F. i: McKay, Ida Grove, Iowa. 
Oct. 
non, 


Iowa. 
Mason 


Iowa. 
8—David A. Miller, Dayton, Iowa. 
9—Henry Dorr, Marcus, Iowa. 
10—Johnson Bros., Leslie, Iowa. 

. 15—G. P. Klein & Son, Altoona, fa. 

17—J. W. Conrad, Conrad, Iowa. 

. 19—J. A. Friday & Son, Murray, Ia. 

Oct. 23—R. F. French, Independence, Ia. 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 

Oct. 11—P. J. Gaherty & Son, 

Lake, Iowa. 

Oct. 12—Wm. O. Notz, Creston, Iowa. 

Oct. 16—Adolph Groepper, Remsen, Iowa. 
Oct. 30—B. H. Reimer, Clearfield, Iowa. 
Oct. 31—D. V. Crawford & Sons, Earlham, 

Iowa. 

Nov. 1—W. & J. N. Ernst & Ernst Sis- 
ters, Marcus, Iowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS 
1—J. L. Harper & Son, Carroll, Ia. 
2—McKee Bros., Creston, Iowa. 
Oct. 10—Sam Roberts, Jefferson, Iowa. 
Oct. 12—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
Iowa. 
Oct. 17—Knotek Bros., Riverside, Iowa. 
Oct. 183—B. F. Marts, Hampton, Iowa. 
Oct. 25—Otis Taylor, Delta, Iowa. 
Feb. 6—B. A. Samuelson & Son, 


Iowa. 
6—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


Mar. 
CHESTER WHITES 


Iowa. 
Oct. 17—L. C. Reese, Prescott, Iowa. 
Feb. 7—F. W. La Doux, Spirit Lake, Ia. 


Storm 


Oct. 
Oct. 


Kiron, 








Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such uance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
py or special position. Our pages begin to go 

the typer on Wednesday morning and no 
pe bad can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
— late as Monday morning of the week of 
sue. 











LIVESTOCK SERVICE 


DEPARTMENT 
This department, under the man- 
agement of Guy L. Bush, is main- 


tained as a service to our subscribers. 
Mr. Bush’s services are available to 
our readers without charge, for the 
purpose of helping them find what 
they want in purebred animals of any 
kind. If you wish to enlist his as- 
sistance in finding what you want in 
the way of a purebred sire or foun- 
dation stock of any kind, write us. All 
communications should be addressed to 


Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, lowa. 











3—E. C. Forest & Son, Mount Ver- } 


herd boar will find it here.—Advertising 


Notice. 
DORR’S POLANDS 


Henry Dorr, of Marcus, Iowa, one of 
the older breeders of Poland Chinas, is 
maintaining his herd up te the standards 
of his many years of breeding. He will 
sell one of the best offerings of the breed, 
October 9. Keep this date in mind and 
get your name in for ecatalog.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 








HOLSTEINS 


EVERAL splendid young Moelstein 
Bulls for sale sired by King Pietertje Piebe De 
Kol. He has a record of 1200 Ibs. of butterfat on bis 
yearly test and his nine neareatdams have a record 
of 1230 Ibs. of butter on their yearfy test. He is a 
double Grandson of K.P.O.P. Priced reasonble, from 
Sto8 mos. ofage. Bd. Rensink, Hespers, ia. 


ABERDEEN ANGUS 


Aberdeen Angus 


Gix nice beefy 7 of serviceable age for sale. Black- 











caps, T etc., sired by Blation K., a 2,200 
= State Fair winner. Write or come and see them. 
W.S. AUSTIN, DUMONT, IOWA 





DUROC JERSEYS 


Fi r ew ork Enown wherever Durocs 


are. If you haven’t used 

a Fireworks let your 
next herd bear be one. Breeding stock for sale 
at all times. 


é. L. Harper and Sen, 





Ames, Iowa 





Real bargains in Duroc sows bred to 


Golden Gleam and The Snapper 


for fall Lag Write today or come and see them. 
McHKEE BROS., Creston, lowa 


FANCY STILTS, Sire of Sires 


famous for producing Durocs of size, with depth, 
length and bone. Breeding stock for sale. 


KNOTEK BROS., Riverside, Iowa 








i can supply your wants with anything in the 
roc line. Weare pricing fall and spring boars 

for early delivery. Write or visitiour herd. 
Sam Boberts and Sens, Jefferson, lowa 


HAMPSHIRES 


We can fit you out with 


Hampshire Show Litters 


Either in Junior or Senior pigs. Write for descrip- 
tion or come and pick them out. 
Big Four Farms, B 


#H AMPSHIRE Sows and gilts bred to farrow 


= paces Gilts not bred. 
Boars of all sizes. C. O 
C. A. PRENTSCE, 


OARS, Purebred Hampshire boars ready for 
immediate use. Priced at $25.00 up. Also some 
nice fall gilts. R. Hem, Selma, Iowa. 


TAMWORTHS 
TAMWORTH re stits —_, sows ana 


open spri 
pick from are sure to please. 225 and d up. 
Gelden Red Steck farm 
BR. BR. No. 1, Bex 111, Davenport, iowa 


a eng boars—winter and spring farrow. 

Save money; buy now. Ask for booklet on herd. 

dg. 3. NBWLIN, Grimes, lowa 
On Iowa Primary No. 7. 








roeklyn, lewa 





Sae City, lowa 




















Field Notes 


GAHERTY & SON 
Gaherty & Sons, of Storm Lake, have 

one of the good Spotted Poland breeds of 
the state. Their boar, Highland Whiz, 
junior champion of Kansas, was grand 
champion at the Alta county fair over 
some very strong competition. Their 
Lucky Strike boar was also junior cham- 
pion. They are selling a good offering of 
pigs in their boar sale. Keep this firm in 
mind.—Advertising Notice. 

FELDMAN POLANDS 


Feldman maintains a good herd of 
Mr. Feldman is making 
a study of mating that should place his 
herd among the leaders of the state. His 
herd contains good individuals and he is 
working to produce an economical gain- 
ing type for the pork producer. If you 
need a boar or Bilt, drop them a line.— 
Advertising Notice. 

McKAY’S POLANDS 


FR. L. McKay, of Ida Grove, has pigs 
that are developing in wonderful shape. 
He has several litters sired by a boar of 
his own breeding that are going to make 
herd boar material. Mr. McKay holds one 
of the early Poland sales and breeders and 
farmers will find a good, sound, well 
grown offering here.—Advertising Notice. 

GAFFEY’S CHESTERS 

W. BE. Gaffey, of Storm Lake, veteran 
breeder of Chester Whites, will sell his 
boars at private treaty. There are sev- 
eral head of fall boars that are outstand- 
ing individuals. The spring pigs are up to 
the usual standard and those needing 
either farm boars or the highest type of 


J. J. 








CHESTER WHITES 


Bred Chester White Fall Gilts 


The prefitable kind priced reasonable. Write us 
for particulars. 
M.A. MeHKiniley & Sons, 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


THE ISLAND FARM 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


Choice spring and fall boars sired 
by Prince of Fashion, 1926 World's 
Junior and Reserve Grand Champion 
Prince of Fashion 28siated by 2d prize Junior boar at 
927 National Swine Show. 
These pigs have been nicely developed on our great 
alfalfa. With many years experience on mail orders 
we know we can please you. 


A. L. LINDBERG, 
HORSES 
j 4and5 yr. 
Registered Percherons £255,°7;. 
| blacks and greys, ton and heavier, $350 
each. Younger stallions lower price. 
Mares with foal by side and bred 


vy | again, $250. 
FRED CHANDLER, R.7 CHARITON, IOWA 





Melrose, lowa 








Maxwell, Nebr. 
















MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE 


Flock headers and show flocks, or individuals for the 
coming state fairs. Shropshires, Oxfords, Hamp- 
shires, Southdowns, Rambouillets—rams and ewes. 


Animal Husbandry Dept., lowa State College 
Ames, lowa 


> 
> 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. m 


403-7 Securities Building 


CALVES AND YEARLINGS 


ON EXHIBIT AT THE IOWA STATE FAIR 
in our usual space just East of the Main Cattle Barns. 


We can save you money if you expect te buy choice 
calves or yearlings this fall. 


/ Live Stock Ex 





WRITE US TODAY 








Inc. 





Des Moines, lowa 
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grocer 
and your money 
will be returned 
without argument 
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Your.-money back if Town Crier 
Flour does not produce the best 
baking results you ever had! That’s 
the guarantee that goes with every 
sack of this famous baking flour. 
Read the pledge itself. It is on 
every sack of Town Crier Flour. It 
is your assurance of successful bak- 


ing every time and all the time. 
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ownGrier - 
FLOUR 


Wit a satisfaction to know your 
bread, biscuits, rolls,cakes and pas- 
try will be just as light and flavory as you 
want them. What a delight to end the 
worry and guesswork of all baking. Know 
what it means to be able to bake a fine- 
textured fluffy cake as easily as you bake 
big, golden-brown loaves of bread—and 
with the same flour. Try Town Crier— 
the all-purpose flour. It gives you the 
same wonderful results no matter what 
you bake. 


The secret is that Town Crier is milled 


~ from the best wheat in the world!—the 


choicest Turkey Red Wheat, recognized 
as the best for producing fine-grained, 
snowy-white flour. This fine quality 
grain plus the Midland long-process mill- 





ing method assures you a perfect flour 

for every baking purpose. Ask your local 

dealer for Town Crier next time. 

Try this Town Crier Recipe for White Bread 
4 cups water or half milk and half water; 4 tablespoons shorteni 


ing 
3 tablespoons sugar; 1 tablespoon salt; 2 cakes Yeast dissolved or i 
cakes dry Yeast; pulleariocnes warm-water; 10 cups Town Crier Flour. 


_ Scald the water and cool to luke warm. Mix sugar, six cups of flour 


and Yeast with water, add salt and shortening. Stir in balance of 
flour. Turn out on floured board and knead until smooth and firm. 
Return dough to greased bowl and cover with cloth. Put in warm 
place to rise (dough should never be warmer than 82°F.) Let rise 
until double in bulk, knead lightly, let rise 30 minutes, make into 
loaves, again let rise until double in bulk. Bake in hot oven, 450° F, 
for 20 minutes. Reduce heat to 375° F. and bake about 40 minutes, 
This recipe makes 4 one pound loaves, 


Free Baking Guide 


Get your Free copy of this new guide 
to baking success.” It is written by 
baking authorities to especially fit your 
needs. Contains twenty-four pages of 
every kind of baking recipe both plain 
and fancy. Send name and address. 


TheMidland Flour Milling Company 
Kansas City, Mo. 








aa 


Your Guarantec} 


of the Best 




















